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Schools. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Maw 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE — A COL- 
) lege for Women.—Bryn Mawr, Pa., ten miles from 
iiadelphia. Offers graduate and undergraduate 
eourses he Sanskrit. Greek, Latin, Mathematics, Eng- 


ish, Anglo-Saxon, French, ‘Old French, Italian, Span 
sh, Celtic, German, including Gothic and old At 
yerman, History, Political Science, Physics, Taeane 3- 


_ Biology, and lectures on Philosophy. Gy mnasium, 
with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
value $475) in Greek, English, Mathematics, History, 
and Biology. For Program, address as above. 


PENNSYLV anita, Bryn Mawr. 
] TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD- 


ing. and College Preparatory School for Girls 
pens September 29, 


try 


3 For circular address 
Miss FLORENCE BaLDWIN. 
PENNSYLVANIA, North Wales. 
TORTH WALES ACADEAN} 
y School of Business.—Twent 
10. Board and tuition, 6240. raduates, either sex, 
enter Freshman best colleges. Smith or Wellesley Col 
lege graduate assistants. 8S. U. Brunner, P.O. Box 41. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill. 
ie S. COMEGYS AND MISS BELL'S 
English, French, and German Boarding School 
for young ladies reopens Sept. 20, 18% 
Students prepared for college. ae grounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


AND 
first year September 


Germantown. 

~RANKLIN SCHOOL, A CHARTERED 
institution for Boys and Young Men, offers ad- 
vaneed preparation for the best Colleges and Schools 
of Scienee, and extended cour-es in History, English 
L iterature, French, German, Drawing, Elocution, and 
veal Music. An excellent system of physical culture 
muiae on Delsarte). Fine building and extensive 
ounds. Circulars and full information sent on ap- 

plication, GrORGE A. Perry, A.M., Head Master. 


PENNSYLVANI! A, Philadelphia, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202 and 204 West Chelten Ave. 
| TSS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD.- 
d ing and Day School, 23d year. ‘‘Approved” 
by Bryn Mawr and “authorized” to prepare students 
for that college The Bryn Mawr entrance examina- 
tions are held in the school by an examiner from the 
College. School certificate admits to Vassar. 
PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, 1350 Pine St. 

| TSS ANABLE’S BOARDING AND 

Day School for Young Ladies reopens Sept. 25. 


“RHODE ISLAND, I ‘rudenc e Island 
LFRED HAL Z, oe MMER 
d of English, French, and German, 
vidress HiRAM ORCUTT, Manager, 
Bo ston, Mass. 


GERM: ANY, Berlin 





SCHOOL 
For circulars, 
3 somerset Street, 


WE AMERICAN HOME SCHOOL 

for Young Ladies offers toa limited number the 

pr rte ‘tion and comfort of an American home, together 
with the chaperonage so necessary to young ladies 
studying abroad. The best masters in Music, Art, Ger- 
in, and French. Vacation trips to Russia, Italy, 
Fr inee, and through Germany. The school begins its 





sixth year September 16, 1801. Address for circulars 
Miss RK. 1, GILBERT, 161 Lasalle St., Chicago, Il, or the 
! ‘incipal, Mrs. Mary B. WILLARD, Nettelbeck Str. 21, 


rlin. ‘Mrs. Willard refers by permission to Mrs. 
ver Cleveland,and the Hon. William Walter Phelps, 
U.S. Minis ter to Germany. 


ENGLAND, 40 miles from London. 
VERFECT SCHOOL—BOYS UNDER 
fourteen. Forany period. Happy holiday home 
if required. Lady — s from personal Te 
Son h om 4 7 pees ‘in best U.S. School on return. L. 
— Carruth, Booksellers, 340 W ashington 8t., 
oston. 


TTICA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
hs —A Training-School for Music-Teachers, Utica, 
Lov Is LOMBARD, Director. * 


Ti sachers, ete. 
“OLLEGIATE TEACHER, 


French, speaking fluently 


NATIVE 


German, wishes to ac- 


mpany during Cy on ge r or arty to Europe. Daily in- 

uction in FRENCH, GERMAN, SPANISH. Address 
1 a LANGUAGES, 314 Ww. Madison St., Balti- 
re, Md. 

4) GRADUATE OF VASSAK COLLEGE 
a with experience, wishes an engagement to teach 
Chemistry and Physics, or the Classics, in a Brooklyn 

r Be w York school. Address L. C. S., 20 S. Elliott 
P , Brooklyn. 

1 STUDENT OF HARVARD COL- 
< LEGE (a graduate from a Russian gymnasium) 


Wants @ situation for the summer; 8 years’ experi- 
ence as tutor; highest references Address 
roR,” 73: Columbia St., ¢ ‘ambridge, Mass. 





‘TUTOR WILL CARE FOR TWO 
boys during the summer with or without tutor- 
«. Country residence on Long Island Sound. Long 
experience at preparatory work. Highest references. 
: J.H. SPERRY, A.M., Clinton, Conn. 
fl: NPERIENCED TEACHER IN HE- 
- brew seeks position as a teacher of Hebrew at a 
College or Seminary in the South, Educated and grad- 
Et uropean univ ersity. Letters, O. L., care Nation. 


N EXPERIENCED INSTRUCTOR 

« in the Preparatory Department of St. John’s 

‘ollege desires position as tutor during the summer. 
A. B., Box 214, Annapolis, Md. 

J] COLLEGE GRADUATE DESIRES 
« one or more boys to tutor during the summer 
tionths. Highest references. Address 

WILLiaM Esty, Amherst, Mags. 





iress 





7 eens ele. 
I ElP SIC. 


The British Chaplain offers home, 
ship, and study to a gentleman « 
moderate; references good, 


STUDENT OF BRYN MAWR DE 
sires position as Tutor or Companion during the 
Summe r. Experienced. Srupeyt, Bryn Mawr College 
“XPERIENCED TUTOR, COLLEGE 
2 graluate, desires summer engagement. 
F. M. Rice, 108 West 43d St., New York. 
fr S. STEBBINS, A.B., TUTOR, 
. Bow ready to make engagements forthe summer 
Address 46 No. Ave., Cambridge, Mass 
OHNS HOPKINS GRADUATE 
would like position as tutor for the summer 
kK. E. Epes, 77 Pinckney St., Boston 
7 “UTOR—A HARVARD SENIOR 
would like a position as tutor for the summer va 
eation. F.S. Rogers, RS, 9 Gray *s, Cambridge, Mass. 


Te ACHERS SHOULD EXAMINE 
The Reformed Primer and First Reader. Price 
30 cents. BasyHoop PU B. i, o.. New York. 


HARLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 


vard, 68 Chestnut Street, Boston. 


companion 
‘oming abroad. Terms 


School Agencies. 


D apni ahem SORS Wanted for the following 

sitions: 2 of Chemistry, $1,500 and 82.000; 2 of 
Physics, $1, 500 each; 3 of Mathematics, $700 to $1,s00; 
20 Geology, 8900 to $1 500; Sof Latin, 8800 to 81,400; 
1 of En wish, $1,800; > 7 Musle Directors, $800 to $1,500; 
5 native Teachers (ladies) of French for Eastern Acade 
mies, $500 to 8700. Address C. J. ALBERT, Elmhurst, ID). 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH- 
2 ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers 
Tutors, Governesses, Dt to Colleges, Schools, and 


Families. Apply to 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Fciron. 
23 Union Square, New York. 
‘HE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES, 
7 Tremont Place, Boston, Maaa., 6 Clinton Place 
N. Y., 106 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Iil., 
Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 100-page Agency 
Manual free. EVERETT ©. Fisk & Co. 
HE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS 
L seency supplies all grades of Teachers and Educa 
on acation near the centre of population of the 
5. a. 
MERU ‘ANAND FOREIGN Professors, 
tutors, governesses, teachers, etc., supplied to Col 


leges, schools, and families. Miriam CoYRiERE, 
150 Sth Av., cor. 20th St., N. Y. 


CHER: MERHORN’S TEA CHER S' 
ency. Oldest and best ao in U. 
eatab ished 1855. 3 East 14th St 


ILL INOIS. “ROCKFORD. 


ROCKFORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG WOMEN 


43rd year. Full College and Preparatory Courses. 


Apply to Cc. B. Rve@oues, Manager, 
Room C, Palace Hotei Building, Cineinnatt, 0. 





“N.Y. 








Superior advantages for Music, Painting and Draw- 
ing. All departments inc harge of Spec talists. New 
Science building Best advantages for Scientifi 
Study ee n , quipped Lad 
oratories—biol MK sical, chemi- 
cal and mineralogical 1 ements f ~ 
teachers who wish to take envi an a Work. Resider 


Physician. Fine Gymnasium (40x80 ft.) Sarge ao 
tem. Delicate girls show marked gain in strength 
while pursuing regular course of study. A new cot- 

e offers students opportunity to reduce expenses 
tolowest rates. Catalogue gives full particulars as 
to entrance examinations. Gorre ‘spondence invited. 





_Lock Box U4. SABA F. F. ANDERSON, Principal 
Education 

Hellmuth ££: 
Home 


College 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on appli 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M.A., Principal, 
LONDON, ONTARIO, CANADA. 


ation. 


New York College for the 
Training of Teachers, 


9 UNIVERSITY PLACE, NEW YORK. 
A Professional Schoo! for the equipment of 
College Graduates and others who combine abili 


form 


ty. scholarshir 
tion furnished 


>», and practical power. In 
on application, 


4- 


and 120% South | 


Courses {n Civil, Mechanical, Minine, } a 
Chemical, and Sanitary Engineering, and \ < 
ture, Chemistry, Physics, Biology, and “ay 

Entrance examinations fa Boston, New York, Phila 
delphia, Washington, Iitteaburgh, Ch natt «a 
St. Paul, St. Louts, San Francisco, Montreal. and To 

; ronto. Catalogue free 


1S 


Offers courses in Civ Engineering, ¢ ‘ 
| Geology, biology i 1 Rox 

For particulars ses the Dea Caw 

rence Scientific Se! . OF Si Ss ary 

HAKVARD UNiVERSITY lige. M 


{ 


Maes Tastitateed Tec 


BOSTON, MASS 





hnology, 
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HENCK, J Seeretary 
Ss 


ce S< ientific 


UNIVE RSIT\ 


The Lawren 


HARVARD 





School 


Piymouth, Mass., 





1. Ecoxomies : Und hare f Prof. H.C. Adame 
Il a eo Sane : ‘ i 
Toy qu yee s: Under charge of Pr XA 
Twit the weeks, t i ‘ 

For tu ler ‘int rmation at Y tot ‘ ¢ 
Set , Prot. H. ¢ ADAMS . t 
phia. 

) ~~) 

WELLS ) COLLEGE On Y ~ A 
Three Ft ourse ud &> Cc 
healthf *s refine ristia Now i 
with Modern Improve ts Session . 
ber 16, 1Svl Send fo Ata 

} ~ Fa “Ee Ty 


+ 
Cc 
UNIVERSITY OF VIRGINIA. = 
% 


SUMMER LAW LECTURES ne weekly 
July, I8V1l, and end vth Sept ber For t 
pls Po . = Chaptottes . 

bref. Co ands ww 





wv 
4 


. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE 
Opens 9th mo., 24th. Farly application s 1? a 
for rooms. Addreas Secretary of Colleg 

College P. O., Pa. 






MRENCH TEACHERS and STUDENTS 
should send for free san e PY 4 
FR AN’ “AIS ’ 
Publ ished by Brn: &£ Co m Square, N 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO-S 


Breakfast Cocoa 


from whi 






hthe exces 
has be en removed, 


may 


Is absolutely pure and 
it ds soluble. 


No Chemicals 





are used in ite preparation. It 
has more than three times the 
strencth of Cocoa mixed with 
Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
re far more eco- 
ap nae maee ane 


lelictous, nour- 
FASILY 
nva.iacs 





DIGESTED, and admirably ad 
as well as for persons tn beak alth. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER &CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


KNABE 


PIANOFORTES 


i) 





UNEQUALLED IN 
ON? TOUCH, WORAMANSIHTI/ 
AND DURABILITY 


WILLIAM KNABE & CO) 


Baltimore New York 
@2 and & E. Baltimore St 148 5th Ave, near ‘ 
Washington, 817 Market Space 


20th St. 





“s" TheLibrary of AmericanLiterature 


meme by writing to C. L. WEBSTER & CO., 3 E. 14th ST., NEW YORK. 







Ry B.C.STED- 
MAN and EM. 
HUTCHINSON 
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PAIR-HORSE AND FOUR. 


IN-HAND BREAKS, 


UGHAMS, 
CARLETON (IMPROVED) 
2 AS. 
PRIVATE DILIGENCES., 
al Al oe eaieees's 
Also in light weights just 
coher 
MY-LORD ViCTORIAS., 
MY-LORD MINIATURE 
VICTORIAS. 
MY-LORD VICTORIA 
CAeeroLe se. 
HUNTING TRAPS. 
(Adjustable for two or four 
sengers.) 
CARLETON 4-WHEEL 
DOG CAE 


TS 
(or Miniature Pair-horse 
Breaks 


SANDRINGHA 
CROYDENS., 
(A perfectly appropriate 








BROMPTON SPIDERS. 
CATTERICK 
WAGONETTES. 
(Adapted to pleasure or 
station driving). 
"CHAR-A-BANCS.' 
(A six-passenger open vis- 
a-vis.) 


HAMPSTEAD 


LONDON RAKE, 
(The Whitechapel Dog Cart 
Greatly Improved.) 


STANHOPE 
TOURING PHAETONS. 
RENC 
DRIVING PHAETONS. 
LADIES’ 


DRIVING UHLANS 
(PHAETON). 


BOSTON 
STATION ROCKAWAYS. 
STANHOPE 
TOURING BUGGIES 
(Also on four springs for 
pair-horse). 
VICTORIA VIS-A-VIS. 
BOULOGNE PHAETONS 





driving Trap forjladies ee Victoria with ad- 
with or without groom.) justable rumble). 





Orders by mail receive immediate and personal at 
tion. Catalogues on request. 


FERD. F. FRENCH & CO., 


BOSTON, MASS. 


SCATALOGIC RITES 


OF ALL NATIONS. 


A Dissertation upon the Employment of Excre- 
mentitious Remedial Agents in Religion, 
Therapeutics, Divination, Witchcraft, Love- 
Phiiters, etc, in all Parts of the Globe. 
Based upon Original Notes and Personal Ob- 
servation, and upon Compilation from over 
One Thousand Authorities. By Captain 
Joun G. BourKEs, hird Cavalry, U. 8. A. 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, 500 pages, $4.00, 


W. H. LOWDERMILK & CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 

1424 F St., Washington, D. C. 
Scientific Publishing Co., 
PUBLISHERS AND BOOKSELLERS OF 
Scientific and Technical Books, 
27 Park Place, New York City. 


Send for Catalogues of Scientific and Tech- 
nical Books, which will be sent free, and inqui- 
ries answered concerning the best books to buy. 





A TREATISE ON MASSAGE, 
By DOUGLAS GRAHAM, M.D. 

New Edition. Octavo, 342 pages. 

Mailed to any part of the world for $2.75 by 
DAMRELL & UPHAM, Boston, Mass. 
‘This treatise is of the highest intrinsic value. Full 
of valuable and precise information, it never becomes 
dry or uninteresting. American humor sparkles in 
almost every page. A vein of strong common-sense 


runs throughout, The arrangement is excellent.”— 
The London Practitioner, March, 1891. 





Read 
Carl Schurz’s 





Paper on 
Abraham Lincoln 


in 


Atlantic Monthly 


for June 





Jen 


Rev. S. J. BARRows 
Has an important paper on 


What the Southern Negro ts Do- 
eng for Himself 


based on careful observation. 


Other articles are Rose Terry 
Cooke’s A Town Mouse and a 
Country Mouse, Richard G. 
Moulton’s Classical Literature 
7n Translation, 5. E. Winbolt’s 
Rowing at Oxford, Frank R. 
Stockton’s //ouse of Martha, 
Prof. G. H. Palmer’s Remznis- 
cences of Professor Sophocles, 
Bradford Torrey’s A Widow 
and Twens, A. S. Hardy’s /ter 
Supremum, and other articles. 
35 cents. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 
wz East Seventeenth St., New York 


~MADEMOISELLE. 


A Story by 
FRANCES MARY PEARD. 
12mo, 260 pages, cloth, $1.25, 

**A very fascinating story, both in matter and 
manner, is Frances Mury Peard’s * Mademoiselle.’ 
- « .  Itis difficultin the reading to dismiss the 
idea that it is actual personal experience which 
the writer i: narrating, so vivid and so true to 
history is the story."’—Boston Advertiser. 

** The book wiil delight not oniy those who are 
familiar with *The Rose Garden’ and ‘ Mother 
Molly,’ by the same author, but also hundreds of 
new readers,’’—Boston Sat. Eve. Gazette. 

For sale by booksellers, or sent by mail, prepaid, 
by the Publishers, on receipt of price. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO.,, 
31 West 2 3¢ Street, New York. 


FOREIGN BOOKS. 

We have unrivalled facilities for importing all 
foreign books through our different branches in Paris 
and London, French books coming free of duty under 
the new tariff law. 

Large stock of French, German, Spanish, and Italian 
books always on hand. 

Catalogues on special subjects, or inquiries in regard 
to technical, scientific, or works in any department 
of human thought, will receive our prompt attention. 

Send for our complete Catalogue. 


BRENTANO’S, 


56 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK. 








PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


A New Novel by the author of ‘Mr. Isaacs. 
* Saracinesca,’ etc., etc, 


KHALED ; 


A STORY OF ARABI\, 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD. 


12mo, cloth, $1,25. 





NOW READY. 


F. Marion Crawford’s New Novel. 


KHALED ; 
A STORY OF ARABIA 
By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 


Author of ‘Sant’ Ilario,’ ‘Greifenstein,’ etc. , ete, 
12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





By the Same Author. 
A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S 


ROMANCE. 
By F. MaRION CRAWFORD, 12mo, cloth, $1.25, 


** The interest is unflagging throughout, Never has 
Mr. Crawford done more brilliant realistic work than 
here.”—N. Y. Tribune. 

** Charming in its simplicity, strong in the portraval 
of human feelings. It is a delightful little romance, 
indeed.” — Boston Times. 

**A really beautiful story, one finds here a tale that in 
its main elements is exquisitely simple and pathetic.’’— 
Boston Post. 





F,. Marion Crawford’s Novels. 
UNIFORM EDITION. 


Mr. Isaacs, - - - $1 50 
Doctor Claudius, - - - I 50 
Zoroaster, - - - I 50 
A Tale of a Lonely Parish, - 150 
Saracinesca. - - - I 50 
Marzio’s Crucifix, - - - I 50 
With the Immortals, - - 2 00 
Griefenstein, - - - - I 50 
Sant’ Ilario, - - - I 50 
A Cigarette-Maker’s Romance -_ I 25 


A New Book by William Winter. 
GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 


By WILL1AM WINTER, Author of * Shakespeare's 
England,’ *Wanderers,’ ete., ete. 18m, 
cloth, gilt top, 75 cents, 

“A little volume wherein the delight of trave! in 
England and Scotland is described in a most witching 
and winsome manner. Noone at all famillar with the 
progress of American letters —- last quarter of 
a century needs to be told that Mr. Winter is a very 
charming writer, second to none in the pensive sweet 
ness and grace of his verse, and in the unstudied ele- 
gance and fluency of his prose.”—The Mail and Lr 
press. 





NEW NOVELS. 


A New Novel by the Author of “*A Wealke? 
Vessel,”’ &c. 


HE FELL AMONG THIEVES. 


By D. CurtsTIe MURRAY and HENRY HERMAN. 
12mo, $1.29. 

“an admirable story, written in an unusually con- 
centrated style, and telling a very stirring tale; the 
hero’s adventures are striking and completely absorb 
the reader.”—Boston Herald. 





A New Novel by Ro'f Boldrewood. 


A COLONIAL REFORMER. 


By ROLF ROLDREWOOD, author of ‘* The Squat- 
ter’s Dream,”’ ‘‘Robbery Under Arms,” 
“The Miner's Right.’ 13mo, $1.25. 


“It is astirring tale of Australian life. The charac- 
ters are drawn with great skill. There is no straining 
after effect, and the story is told with simplicity. and 
in an admirable literary style.’’—Boston Traveller. 


MACMILLAN & CO, 


112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORE, THURSDAY, MAY 2s, 1891. 


The Week. 


Ir is not likely that the managers of either 
of the great political parties will give much 
serious thought henceforth to the ‘* People’s 
Party,” which was formally organized in 
Cincinnati on Thursday of last week. Prob- 
ably the strongest impression which the 
gathering has made upon professional po- 
litical observers has been one of surprise 
that the various new party movements in 
the West and South were able to make no 
better showing in a national convention. 
The roll-call of the Convention by States 
showed that only 32 of the 44 States were 
represented, and that of the 1,418 delegates 
present, nearly a third, 411, were from 
Kansas, and nearly a fourth, 317, were 
from Ohio. The combined representatives 
from Kansas, Illinois, Wisconsin, Nebraska, 
Ohio, Indiana, Iowa, and Minnesota, num- 
bered 1,147, leaving only 271 for all the re- 
mainder of the country, so that it was 
really a convention of the dissatisfied and 
discontented elements of the population of 
eight Western States, all except one of 
which, Indiana, have hitherto been consider- 
ed safely Republican in Presidential elec- 
tions. Only ten Southern Sta‘es were repre- 
sented at all, and of their 113 delegates, 59 
were from Kentucky, 26 from Texas, and 13 
from West Virginia, making 98 from three 
States, and leaving only 15 to be divided 
among the remaining seven, If either party 
can find any cause for uneasiness here it is 
the Republican, but there is much less to 
disturb Republican calculations than many 
observers have supposed. No new leaders 
were brought to the front in the convention, 
but the two moving spirits were Ignatius 
Donnelly of Minnesota and Gen. Weaver 
of Iowa, both conspicuous in the Green- 
back and other cheap-money campaigns 
of the past, and both as thoroughly dis- 
credited *‘leaders” as could be found in 
the whole country. Weaver, it will be re- 
membered by students of political alma- 
nacs, was the Greenback candidate for the 
Presidency in 1880, polling in the whole 
country 307,740 votes. He did not seriously 
menace the fortunes of either party in that 
campaign, and there is little reason to regard 
him as more of a ‘‘ power” now, with his 
old ally, Donnelly, and his new ally, Peffer of 
Kansas, than he was then. 








The declaration of principles put forward 
by the Convention is no more original and 
captivating than its leading spirits. It is 
the old Greenback platform, with modifi- 
cations and variations to suit the latest 
developments of the cheap-money mania. 
It calls for “plenty of money in the 
pockets of the people,” with no limita- 
tion either as to amount or quality. It 
endorses the absurd sub-treasury scheme 
in the advocacy of which even such strong 





defenders of the ‘‘ people’s interests” as 
‘‘Jerry”” Simpson are beginning to falter. 
There is no more popular magnetism in this 
familiar demand for more money for every- 
body, and in this cry for the 
money power,” pow than there was when 
Gen. Weaver ran for the Presidency with 
them as 1880, or when 
Gen. Butler, assisted by the New York Sun, 
ran with them in 1884, and polled only a lit 


‘*death to 


‘* battle-cries in 


tle more than half as many votes as Weaver 
had received. Every issue which represent 
ed a definite following was left out of the 
platform. There is no mention of the tarit 
in it, and no allusion to the prohibition 
question, two subjects upon which convic 
tions of some kind would have appealed to 
large bodies of voters. 





~ There was an interesting discussion of the 
immigration problem at 
sion of the Conference of Charities and Cor 
rection in Indianapolis. It was 
by a report of the Committee on the subject 
prepared by 8. C. Wrightington of the Mas 
sachusetts Board of Lunacy and Charity 
This report ground in favor of 
severe restrictions upon immigration in 
future, and laid stress 
off in the character of 
have come to country of late years, 
physically, intellectually, and morally, as 
compared with earlier periods in our history. 
This opinion, however, was stout!y contested 
by Mr. Cadwalader Biddle of Philadephia, 
with the Pennsylvania 
H[e declared that the 
immigrants arriving at Philadelphia now 
are of a better class than those 
few years ago, and maintained 
the paupers and other 
classes coming from abroad is not so great 


last week's ses 


introduced 


took 


falling 


who 


upon the 
foreigners 


this 


who is connected 


Board of Charities. 


who came a 
that the 


cost of defective 





as has been estimated, as charitable insti- 
tutions must be built and sustained for the 


native population. Mr. A. O 
Wisconsin said that his State had the largest 
foreign population of any in the Union— 
two-thirds of those over twenty-one years 
of age being of foreign birth. That popula- 
tion is German, Scandinavian, Irish, ete 
but they furnish no more crime, pauperism 
} 


and insanity than do the natives. They are 
good citizens and are a valuable popula 


tion. Some of the counties are 
tled by these people, and although they 
are opposed 2 
perance man, 

drunkenness is 


than 


to prohibition, he, as a 


forced to admit that 


no greater in such counties 


was 


in those where prohibition is favored 


by a majority. A Colorado delegate en- 
larged upon the evils of the contract-labor 


system, and declared that it was not con- 
for the Union League Club, whose 
members, ss members of corporations, had 
caused such lab 


country by tens of thousands, now to de- 


sistent 
sistent 


are _ sah? ¢ thie 
yrers to be brought to this 


plore the evils of unrestricted immigra- 
tion. Herbert A. Forrest of Michigan, 
himself a native of a foreign country, 


told of a colony from Europe which oc- 





entire Michigan, 
The township is one of the richest in the 
State, he said; there is never 
delinquent tax against it; {thas not a pau 


per or a drunkard ; yet none of 


cupies an township in 


a dollar of 


the people 
use the English language, and they could 
not have got consular certificates because 
they were fleecing from a tyrannous govern 
ment which would not have let them come 


to America. 





There was no approach to agreement as to 


the proper methods of restriction among 


those who believed that something ought to 


be done. Several speakers advocated some 
form of supervision by our consuls in 
foreign countries. But Mr. Everett of 


Washington, who was connected with the 


American Legation at Berlin for seven 


Viehivny 


years, pointed out many difficulties in the 


way of such supervision, and did not 


; . : " . 
think the pian feasible Father Bessonies 
of Indianapolis took t The 
id, tleck into the towns where 


thousands, from dis 


he same view, 


people, he sa 


they are to embark, by 


, ’ : . 
tant piaces, at d the consuls could not know 


* ee ¢ ; 

or find out their character or fitness for emi 
; 2 : ; ; 

gration. He thought that if there were 


Government agents at the ports of entry in 


hi ato — a eee een 7 
this country to direct the immigrants where 


to go and how to reach places where they 
are needed, much pauperism and crime 
would be averted The discussion only 


served to show the wide divergencies of 


opinion as to the seriousness of the evil 


who have studied the subj 


among those 


and the utter lack of agreement as to how to 
overcome the evil among those who are mast 
impressed with its seriousacss. 

: instead 

The President of the American Screw 
Company has made in the Providence Jel 
yram a remarkable statement concerning the 


effect of the drawback provisions of the Mc 


Kinley tariff law. This company, which 
ranks as the first of its kind in this 


country, has been forced by the onerous 


drawback provisions 


conditions of the 


to establish a branch manufactory at Leeds, 
England, and proposes to establish another 


branch in Germany, in order to supply the 
foreign demand for its goods. ‘‘ We shall,” 
says the President, ‘‘ introduce the American 
system of work into our Leeds factory, 


heads of the various 
English factory 
This is the way in which the Mc- 
American labor, and 
protects it from the ‘‘ ruinous competition of 
the pauper labor of Europe.” This decision 
of the American Screw Company furnishes a 
practical demonstration of the truth of the 
statements which Mr. David A. Wells made 
in the Frening Jost of April 20 concerning 
the worthlessness of the drawback pro 
visions, and shows that President Harrison 
and Mr. McKinley, in asserting to the con- 
trary, evidently did not know what they 
were talking about. 


tem t 
with Americans for the 
with 


ments, but 


Kinley tariff helps 
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It will be remembered that McKinley and 
his associates declared, when protest was 
made against more than doubling the tax on 
foreign tin, that the proposed new tax would 
not go into cffect before July 1, 1891, and 
predicted that before that date American tin 
plate would be selling more cheaply than for- 
eign, and that in the meantime there would 
be no advance in the price of foreign tin. 
July 1 is nearly here, and if there is any 
American tin plate in the market to be 
bought in quantity at any price, noboiiy 
has been able to find it. Inthe meantime the 
price of foreign tin has gone up so that 
the amount of the increased tax has to be 
paid to the foreign manufacturers, and 
the American workingman’s tin dinner-pail 
costs him proportionately more than it did 
before the McKinley Bill became a law. 
The Buffalo manufacturer, like the Ameri- 
can Screw Company, is, as we learn from 
the Buffalo Courier, forced, in order to 
do any export business, to build a factory in 
Canada, to be manned by Canadian labor, in 
order to compete with Canadian producers of 
dinner-pails on their own ground. In this way, 
the American manufacturer will be able to 
sell dinner-pails to Canadian workingmen 
at a lower price than he can sell them to 
American workingmen, and the latter will 
also be deprived of the wages which will be 
paid for the Canadian output. It will be 
observed that the Buffalo manufacturer, 
like the American Screw Company, finds the 
drawback provisions of the McKinley law 
of no use whatever. 





The attempt to suppress the manufacture 
of oleomargarine by putting a tax upon it 
has proved an utter failure. The sales of 
stamps by the Internal-Revenue Bureau 
during the four years since the law was pass- 
ed shows that the industry has grown, de- 
spite this attempt on the part of the Govern- 
ment to suppress it. The sales in 1886 ag- 
gregated $407,670; in 1887, $642,710; in 
1888, $686,674; and in 1889, $624,499; while 
thus far, in the ten months of the fiscal year 
1891, the aggregate of stamps sold is $694,- 
944, or more than for the twelve months 
of any previous year. The fluctuations 
in the manufacture of oleomargarine are 
found to follow almost exactly those in the 
butter market. Thus, during the winter of 
1889-90 butter was plentiful and cheap, 
and asa result the trade in oleomargarine 
declined heavily, while during the last few 
months butter has been scarce and high, 
and the sales of oleomargarine stamps have 
been very large—$137,513 during April, as 
against only $23,290 in July last. 





There has seldom been a grosser abuse of 
the taxing power than in the act imposing a 
penalty upon the manufacture of this sub- 
stitute for butter. Everybody concedes 
that the Government has aright, and, in- 
deed, is bound, to see that such a substitute 
is not prejud‘cial to the public health ; but 
the act in question imposed the tax without 
apy reference to the quality of the pro- 
duct. There is no doubt that pure oleo- 
margarine is healthful, and the Govern- 





ment has no more business to put a tax 
upon a pure substitute for butter than it 
would have to put such a tax upon butter it- 
self. The act inquestion was simply a piece 
of ‘‘ class legislation,” such as the farmers are 
constantly denouncing, in the interest of 
those farmers who raise more butter than 
their families use, and who wanted to 
force people, many of whom were poor, 
to pay a higher price for it than they could 
charge without the interference of the Gov- 
ernment, It was as unreasonable and unjust 
as many of the outbreaks against the in- 
troduction of labor-saving machinery, which 
have always wrought temporary harm to 
some element in the population at the same 
time that they brought permanent advantage 
to the whole community in the long run. 





The Republican members of the Pennsy]- 
vania Senate have refused to allow a ballot- 
reform bill to be passed through that body 
at the present session by adhering to the 
preposterous measure which they had re- 
ported from committee. It is not a ballot- 
reform bill in any sense of the term, and is 
a direct contradiction of the bill which 
passed the lower house some weeks ago. 
The action of the Senate Republicans is in 
compliance with orders from Quay and the 
local Republican bosses, and so patient 
and long-suffering a Republican organ as 
the Philadelphia Press admits that, in 
taking the course they have, these Senators 
are seeking the defeat of all ballot-reform 
legislation. The Press says of them: 
‘“‘ They don’t even want the bill which they 
are passing themselves, and, as nobody else 
wants it, it had much better be defeated out- 
right than passed in its present shape. It is 
a mockery of ballot reform and an insult to 
the intelligence of the people. Republican 
Senators who are supporting this abortion 
are doing their utmost to dishonor the Re- 
publican party.” The idea of ‘‘ dishonor- 
ing” a party which submits to Quay’s 
leadership in all things must strike the 
Senators as a delightful joke. 





While there has been a solid basis for the 
Southern prosperity which has of late years 
challenged the attention of the nation, un- 
scrupulous speculators have made fortunes 
for themselves, and cheated thousands of 
people out of larger and smaller sums, by 
working up fictitious ‘‘ booms” in one place 
and another. The collapse of some of these 
booms has been so complete as to be laugh- 
able to outsiders. Application was made the 
other day for the appointment of a receiver 
to take charge of the property of the Cardiff 
Coal and Iron Company in Cardiff, Tenn. A 
year ago this company published flaming ad- 
vertisements of a forthcoming sale of lots in 
what it was declarcd would soon be one of 
the great manufacturing centres of the 
South, and over $900,000 worth of lots was 
sold. Purchasers were assured that the com- 
pany had $1,000,000 in its treasury to spend 
in public improvements during the first 
year. The year has expired, and the town 
now consists of 3 $50,000 bank, asalocon, and 
a country store, The Judge granted the ap- 











plication, on the ground that the company 
was insolvent, was fraudulently disposing of 
property, and was granting fraudulent pre. 
ferences, 





No one who has followed the course of 
events in the Pension Bureau at Washington 
since it came under the control of the Harri 
son Administration can doubt that a por. 
tentous scandal has been in preparation 
there from the moment of ‘‘ Corp.” Tanner's 
entry into the Commissionership. Gen, 
Raum took hold of the work at the place 
where Tanner was forced to drop it, and he 
is greatly misunderstood if he has not ex- 
ceeded Tanner in many ways as a sower of 
seed fora future crop of scandals. The con- 
duct of his son was so bad that it is said 
that the Attorney-General has ordered the 
District Attorney to investigate it, but 
it will be surprising if the public is 
allowed to see much that the District 
Attorney discovers. Sooner or later there 
will have to be an investigation which 
will investigate to find out, and when it 
begins to work, the President will be con- 
vinced, perhaps, of the folly of trying to 
prevent scandal in a public office by remov- 
ing one bad official as soon as he is fouud 
ont, and putting another bad one in his 
place. 





We expected that our exposure of the 
garbling done by somebody in Washington, 
in citing the case of Rose vs. Himely, in 
the 7ribune the other day, would call forth 
something in the nature of excuse or de- 
fence, and we foresaw exactly what the 
defence would be, namely, that the decision 
in Rose vs. Himely was reversed in the case 
of Hudson vs. Questier. But this is no de- 
fence at all. It fails to tell us how the de 
cision of the court in the case of Hudson vs. 
Guestier justifies the production of an ex- 
tract from a dissenting opinion in Rose 
vs. Himely as the decision of the court in 
the latter case. We knew that the ce- 
cision was reversed in the case of Hud- 
son vs. Guestier, but the young gentleman 
who gets up Secretary Tracy’s authorities 
for him apparently did not, or he would 
have cited it in the first instance, instead of 
exposing himself to the charge of garbling 
by citing Rose vs. Himely. The only opi- 
nion it was permissible to him to quote from 
the case of Rose vs. Himely as the opinion of 
the court, was the opinion of Chief Justice 
Marshall. The only other point in the de- 
fence worth notice is the quotation from 
Hall, justifying ‘‘pursuit into the open 
seas” of a vessel which has committed an 
infraction of municipal laws. Hall qualities 
this in this way: 

“It might be added that this can only be 
done when the pursuit is begun while the ves- 
sel is s‘ill witbin the territorial waters, or has 
only just escaped from them. The reason for 
the permission seems to be that pursuit under 
these circumstances is a continuation of an act 
of jurisdiction which has been begun, or which, 
but for the accident of immediate escape, 
would have been begun, within the territory 
itself, and that it is necessary to permit itin 
order to enable the territorial jurisdiction to 
be efficiently exercised.” (P, 214.) 


But “‘the little Puffendorf” who gets up the 
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authorities for Secretary Tracy fails to see that 
this authority does him no good, because our 
pursuit of the /ta‘a did not begin within the 
territorial waters. It began three days later, 
and was therefore open to the objections 
which Hall states on the same page. Butif 
he will not garble or misstate again, we will 
forgive him this time. Error in opinion is 
venial, but wilful misquotation is a serious 
offence. 





The attempt of some of the Standing Com- 
mittees of the Episcopal dioceses to prevent 
the election of Phillips Brooks to the bishop- 
ric of Massachusetts, taken in connection 
with the attack on Dr. Briggs, seems to in- 
dicate that the unwillingness to give high 
places to eminent men, which has so long 
been a marked feature of our national politics, 
is making its way into the ecclesiastical 
forum also. In England, for a long time, 
the test of ‘‘ availability” in candidates for 
bishoprics to be filled by the Crown has 
been very much the same as our test of 
availability for the Presidency. That is, the 
candidate, in order to have a good chance of 
nomination,had to be a man who had uttered 
no decided opinions, had given no offence to 
parties or sections of partiesin theology, and 
was in all things, including eloquence and pie- 
ty, remarkable only for avoiding extremes. 
This, of course, means that it was, as a rule, 
the obscure and ‘‘safe’ men who got the 
bishoprics. But of late years there bas been 
a strong disposition in England to abandon 
this policy and give the ecclesiastical prizes 
to men, like the late Archbishop Magee, 
famous for their eloquence, or their 
scholarship, or their courage and force 
of character. It would be very interest- 
ing if the American Church were to be- 
gin to show fear of talent and eloquence 
just as the English Church was getting over 
it, and to shudder and turn pale at the sight 
of heterodoxy just as the mother Church 
was beginning to handle it fearlessly and 
with enlightened curiosity. The chief end 
of a bishop, as of a church, is, after all, 
to convince men that the Christian religion 
furnishes a good rule of life, and in all ages 
it has been the able rather than the 
sound men who have been successful 
in this undertaking. Just now the Church’s 
great difficulty is to get people to listen to 
the pulpit at all, so that there would be 
something almost comic in its absurdity in 
the rejection, as a candidate for a great 
place, of its must powerful and effective 
preacher, because some little nen in various 
dioceses are not sure that they agree 
with him on various little points on which 
there never has been any general agree- 
ment at all. 





What we said a few weeks ago was a fair 
inference as to the reason for existence of 
the reciprocity treaty with Brazil—namely, 
that it was a gift by the Provisional Govern- 
ment of that country in return for recogni- 
‘ion by the United States—is now asserted to 
be a fact ina French newspaper published 
in Rio, the Brésil Képudlicain. The state 
inent is that the treaty was made a con- 
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dition sine qué non by the Wash- 
ington Administration at the time of re 
cognizing Fonseca, and that this accounts 
for his putting it through in defiance of pub 
lic opinion. However this may be, 
clear that the treaty does not gain in popu 
larity in Brazil as the weeks pass by. 
cially does the announcement of our pro 
posed treaty with Spain and with other 
South American Republics make the Bra- 
zilians feel doubly foolish in having given 


It Is 


Esyx 


away so much for nothing. If sugar from Cu 
ba and Porto Rico, and hides and coffee from 
all South America, are to be given as favor 
able treatment as the corresponding preducts 
of Brazil, the agreement is too palpably one- 
sided. But Fonseca proposes to be a law 
unto himself in this matter and everything 
else. His recent reorganization of his Cabi 
net has 


had the curious result of tur: 
iag out almost all the Republicans and 
putting inveterate monarchists in their 
places. His new Premier is Baron Lucena, 


who ofticially insists upon his title, 
spite of the prohibition of titles of nobility 
in thenew Constitution. He is said to be at 
present the dominating personality in Bra 
zilian politics, and to be the man really be- 
hind Fonseca in the reactionary po'icy 
cently inaugurated, 


Te 
Governors of States 
have been arbitrarily removed, pending the 
election of State Legislatures, and other high 
handed measures resorted to in order to get 
officials subservient to the Administration. 
No one supposes that a monarchist restora 
tion is contemplated, but only that support 
is sought for the personal rule of the Presi 


deat. 





The financial question seems likely now to 
be the pivot upon which the civil war in 


Chili would turn, and it wou'd appear that 
the insurgents are in possession of the longest 


purses. Balmaceda’s agent in London ‘s re 
ported to have met with no success 
effort to place a loan for so small a sum as 
$1,500,000. The President's message to Con 
gress, April 20, was telegraphed in full to Eu. 
rope, itis said at the author's private ex 
pense, in order that the flattering account 
he gave of the progress of the war might 
have its effect in bolstering up his failing 
credit with European bankers. In this it 
was a decided with i 





failure, since 


along 





went an official despatch from 
heads of the Provisional Governm 
at Iquique, setting forth the 


hig 





questionable legality of any an, 
and calling upon the representatives of 
the insurgents abroad to give public wsrn- 
ing that no such loan would ever be recog- 


nized by the Congressional party in case of 
their final success. Onthe other hand, the 
7 








surrectionary leaders, either by good luck or 
foresight, early gained control over the great | 
nitrate-producing provinces, and the large 
revenue thus put within their power has | 
been generously added to by advances from 
wealthy Chilians. It is this situati n of 


affairs that makes the 
London believe i ultimate 
and his opinion is certainly given color, just 
now, by the apparent cessation of serious 


their 








the settli 





The unexpected devotion of the 


Bel crade 


students to ex-Queen Natalie has turned a 


prearranged comedy into a 


The 


ler) }y} 
Ucpioraonie 


ragedy expulsion of Natalie was 


virtu ally decreed by the Skupshtina several 
weeks ago, and the determination to carry 
it into effect was communicated to her 
by M. Patchite the Servian Premier, in 
a letter in which he ‘‘humbly begged 
her Majesty to be pleased to inform hin 
of her decision ro this Natalie re 
plie 1, atter ¢ ferr g with M. Garssha } 
and others of her advisers, that she did not 
consider the decision of the Nat As 
sembly as an order to leave the « v, but 
merely as an expression of a wish, a vat 
she was firmly resolved to remain in Servia, 
considering that her removal could not pos 
sib’'y be useful either to the erests of the 
kingdom or to those of the throne s} 1 


it, however,” she add 1 **be my destiny to 


have to y eld to fi Tce. I sha | at le ast 
have proved to my only child, and perhaps 
later on to history, that I have left my son 


" ¢ ’ 
not of mv own free w b 
clear that she had resolved to tur a deaf 
Seay ee o fees Tas } 
ear to ne counseis af in (tUNVAG!, A 
Hungarian nobleman related to the Obreno 
vitch fan Ww had e { Ta to 
pursuade her to leave Servia of her own ac 
; x > . ‘ 
coTd Wi i 4 t \ ive vt §§ Wo 
resort r 
The enthusias with which Natalie was 
: 12 ] -_ 
received at Sen Hungarv,. where she 
first sought refuge after ieaving Servia, 
1 @niveal in 7 . 
hough not stural in view of her beauty 
and personai respectability, lends a further 


have 
Natalie 
liant tool of 


er doings were 


ings which 


Kiar 


to the Govern 


The 


are like ly to take 


statesmen 





a more prosaic view of her martyrdom, and 


will adopt measures to prevent the 


Serbs of 


Bosnia, Herzegovina, and Croatia from be- 
coming embroiled in the troubles of the 
kingdom of Servia. Whether Russia will 


) na 


now show her hands more plainly in the 
ran to bh I laved between the families 
of Obrenovitch and Kara-Georgevitch re- 
mains to be seen. Personally, there is 
little te choose between the two dynasties 
and their representatives, young Alexander 
of Servia and Peter hara- Georgevitch. 
It is easy to imagine what the political and 
moral training of a boy must be who rules 
over a country which has ignominiously ex- 
pelt 1 both his father and his mother, after 


divorce proceedings. Meanwhile, 
lan, who promised to refrain 
meddiing in Servian politics on the 
payment of a million francs, appears on the 
scene in the character of a sage, shakes his 
wise head over the ‘‘unskilful management” 
of the expulsion, but inclines to the opinion 
that ‘‘there is no danger of a revolution in 
Servia.” As for himself, he has ‘entirely 
abandoned politics,” 
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MR. CARLISLE’S EASY LESSON. 


Tue Sun of Friday morning contained a 
very interesting and suggestive report of 
an interview between a delegation from the 
Cincinnati Convention and Senator Carlisle, 
whom they went to visit at his home in Ken- 
tucky. One of the first questions they asked 
him was, what he thought of their scheme of 
Government ownership of the railroads and 
telegraphs. This gave him a chance to in- 
quire about the details, and he used it to great 
advantage, He asked how the Government 
was to get possession of them; was it to con- 
fiscate them ? They acknowledged that this 
would be unfair, as they are now private 
property. He then showed that if the Govern- 
ment did not confiscate, it must buy, and that 
if it paid a fair price to the owners of the 
property, it would have to raise for the pur- 
pose $14,000,000,000, a sum over four times 
greater than the debt incurred in the prose- 
cution of the late war, and would have to 
raise it by taxation. 


“Are you ready,” he said, ‘‘to tax 
yourselves to raise this money? Then, 
after you have got the property, are you 
ready to tax yourselves to operate it, for the 
Government never yet succeeded in doing 
business at a profi? Consider another effect: 
such a plan would add perbaps 1,200,000 men 
and women to the roll of Government em- 
ployees. How wouid you ever succeed in 
turning out of power an administration with 
such resources at its command? The more 
corrupt it was, the more difficult it wou!d be to 
displace it.” 


This proved a powerful aid to reflection, 
and brought about a thoughtful silence 
among the delegates on this branch of their 
subject. They then took up the well-known 
topic of the concentration of ‘‘the money 
power in too few hands.” He met them on 
this point by asking how they were going to 
remedy this evil—by a revolution or by an 
act of legislature? ‘‘ Do you propose to say 
by your legislature that when a man has earn- 
ed $100 or $1,000 or $10,000 he shall not earn 
any more?” This again reduced them to si- 
lence. In fact, the whole incident more than 
justifies the suggestions we have often made 
in these columns as to the good effect of the 
Socratic method on the current economic 
delusions if applied to individuals in a pri- 
vate room. It is very difficult to reach the 
minds of those who are dominated by them 
through a newspaper article or a speech, 
Neither of these applies any ral pressure to 
their minds, They let the argument slip by 
as something perhaps a iittle puzzling for the 
moment, but to which they will find an an- 
swer presently ; but when face to face with 
an honest questioner who does not rouse their 
antagonism, and removed from the confus- 
ing influences of a great assemblage, they are 
compelled to dive at once into the recesses of 
their knowledge-box for an answer, or, in 
other words, to think the thing out. 

Two great changes in the American popu- 
lar feeling on economic topics Mr. Carlisle’s 
questions forcibly bring home to us, One is 
the rapid inoculation of the masses, parti- 
cularly in the West, with the European 
Continental idea of the Government as an 
earthly providence—a power separate from 
the people, and possessing resources of its 
own available for all sorts’ of philanthro- 








pic schemes. The growth of this idea in 
this country has been kept down until now, 
as regards the State and the towns, by the 
small scaleon which they do their work and 
by the closeness of the taxpayer to the 
treasury. Every town meeting in New Eng- 
land, for instance, has been to every voter in 
the town an impressive reminder that the 
Government and the people are one, and that 
any man who puts his hand into the public 
treasury literally puts it into his own pocket. 
But as the Federal Government has grown 
in magnitude and power, the distance be- 
tween it and the voter has increased; it has 
assumed more and more the appearance of 
a great being that can regulate indus- 
try, abolish poverty, and enrich the 
poor, and manufacture money by mere act 
or resolution without drawing on anybody 
for the expenses. The inclination of the na- 
tive imagination to take this view has of 
course been greatly stimulated and aided by 
the foreign immigrants, who come over 
with it already in their heads. We know 
of no way of keeping it down or banishing 
it so efficacious as direct taxation, as it exists 
in towns, but this does not seem practicable. 
If the cost of such measures as the Pension 
Bill, and, indeed, of all bills not providing 
for the ordinary expenses of the Govern- 
ment, had to be provided by the direct ap- 
plication of the tax-gatherer, it would be 
the best kind of popular education. Next 
to it comes the cornering of craze leaders for 
private examination, and this can be prac- 
tised to a greater or less extent. 


If, too, the very simple arithmetical pro- 
cess Of an imaginary division of the riches 
of the rich among the whole population 
were oftener performed, it could not but 
have a very illuminating effect. We think 
it would be found, could we get a peep 
into the brains of those who are most 
concerned about the concentration of ‘ the 
money power in too few hands,” that what 
fascinates each of them, in the prospect of a 
division of the funds of the Vanderbilts and 
Goulds and Rockefellers, is the notion that 
he will himself get a slice of the wealth that 
would make a permanent change in his con- 
dition. Were he shown more frequently the 
exceeding smallness of the dividend which 
the poor would receive through the distribu- 
tion of the accumulated wealth of the world, 
there is hardly a doubt that he would give 
more of his attention to honest industry and 
less to political agitation. In no socialistic or 
semi-socialistic scheme is there any provision 
made for the accumulation of capital—that 
is, the saving from this year’s products for 
future use. In our present social organiza- 
tion, this is the special function of the class 
known as capitalists. They save for the whole 
community, so that when it wants to dosome- 
thing besides growing food, it can find re- 
sources ready for the purpose. They are 
highly paid, we admit, but they are not more 
highly paid than is necessary to secure their 
services, for their peculiar talent is very 
scarce. 

Another and hard!y less important service 
which they render is finding out, by the ex- 
periment known as speculative investments, 


and into what sort of enterprises the public 
savings had therefore best be put. Hun- 
dreds are sacrificed in this work for the one 
who succeeds, but the fewer the number 
of those who succeed, the larger their re- 
muneration has to be. To suppose that civili- 
zation could be carried on without this class, 
or that the class cou!d be maintained if robbed 
every now and then by the Government, or 
if denied all enjoyment of its money in the 
shape of luxury and leisure and power, is one 
of the most absurd of the Socialist chimeras, 
Of Socialist expectations, too, none is queerer 
than that rich men should be extraordinarily 
virtuous, and ashamed of their success, 
and eager to share with everybody who can 
prove his poverty. They need restraint by 
law, just as the poor do, and as all power 
does in civilized commonwealths. But we 
may rely upon it that, as somebody said of 
the Jews, every nation has the kind of rich 
men it deserves. The poor in a democracy 
make the rich whatever they are. 


SOME BLESSINGS OF INTOLERANCE. 


REcENT events in the Presbyterian and 
Episcopal churches have given occasion to 
many to bewail threatened departures from 
that toleration which, historians tell us, it 
was the great work of the eighteenth cen- 
tury to have broadly and securely establish- 
ed. Weare in danger of a ‘‘ recrudescence 
of intolerance,” we are told. Now, we shall 
not be accused of favoring the return of the 
Inquisition, but there are two sides to most 
questions ; toleration has not all the ad- 
vantages on its side, and intolerance is not 
without blessings even to those who are its 
victims. A hint at some of these may re- 
veal some relieving aspects of the pending 
ecclesiastical controversies. 

Certainly toleration tends to diminish 
men’s ardor in the pursuit of the truth. If 
one opinion is as respectable as another, and 
all are uncertain, it seems as if the game 
were not worth the candle. Mr. Maurice, it 
is true, used to number among his paradoxi- 
cal views the idea that the only reason and 
true ground of toleration is a thorough cer- 
tainty that you are right, and altogether 
right, and that those who differ from you 
are wrong, and nothing but wrong. On 
those terms, he said, you may tolerate oppo- 
nents; on those terms, and those alone, the 
Established Church mey look upon Dissent 
with equanimity. But for the rest of the 
world it is pretty clear that the uncertainty, 
not the certainty, of truth is the excuse for 
tolerating different views of it. Parties 
and sects go on with their strenuous ar- 
gumentation, of course; but, after all, it 
comes down to about this, in the end: 
‘‘ These are our views; we hold them with 
conviction, but if you don’t, it’s no great 
matter; we shall still look upon you as a 
man and a brother; go your way in peace, 
or, rather, come around to dinner, won't 
you?” Now, this patronizing toleration 
must take the edge off the zest which men 
once seem to have felt in the search for the 
truth. It discourages thinkers by making 
them feel that the world will not take them 





what the wants of the community really are, 


seriously any more. If they do discover 
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new truth, there is no way of forcing it, or 
even forcing attention to it, upon an un- 
willing or careless mind. 

The truth is, intolerance furnishes a prime 
condition of propagating truth, and so an 
incentive to struggle to attain it, by offer- 
ing an innovator a vigarous opposition, and 
making it possible to give the supreme testi- 
mony of suffering for conviction’s sake. A 
New England clergyman has been heard to 
say, in sober carnest and with no little passion 
in his voice: ‘‘ I wish I could get an audi- 
ence to preach to that hated the Gospel. I 
sometimes long for hearers who would yell 
out their dissent and defiance; it would 
be such a relief after my sleekly super- 
cilious congregation, who listen to me with 
such complete indifference and superior 
unconcern.” Take the case of the assailed 
professor in Union Seminary. His views 
are already gaining a resonance which years 
of tolerated teaching could never have given 
them. If he is fortunate enough to be put 
out of his chair on their account, he will leap 
into an influence greater than that of all the 
teachers of his department in all the semi- 
naries. If his opponents are wise, they will 
get him quietly back at his work again, and 
assure the world that his views are not worth 
troubling about. That would be the surest 
way to do what one of them professes to be 
aiming at, namely, to ‘‘squelch” him. 

In the case of abstract truth especially, 
toleration has torn it from its consequences, 
and so made it more than ever intangible. 
Without into'erance there is no way of 
bringing it home to the mind as by a blow 
on the head. Doctor Servetus never in- 
dulged the suspicion, we may be sure, that 
he was burnt for a theological abstraction. 
The high mysteries of abstract thought were 
clothed with such consequences in_ his 
age that they could be grasped by the 
senses almost. To take one view meant 
comfort and applause; the other involved 
risk both to goods and life. That made 
controversy serious and gave truth a 
handle. Servetus’s advanced ideas about 
the circulation of the blood were no more 
real to him than his theological views. For 
the latter, as for the former, he had the 
evidence of his senses; the severed artery 
sent out its jets, and the renounced creed 
burst into flames around the heretic. 


Intolerance, too, would never have per- 
mitted the immense growth of foolish opi- 
nion in the woritl which has been fostered 
by our days of toleration. It would have 
been death to the increasing numbers of 
charlatans. Intolerance meant the benefi 
cent law of struggle for existence; mon- 
strosities went to the wall, freaks got no 
foothold; the brains once out, the man died. 
But now we cherish all sorts of absurd vari- 
ations of thought, instead of mercifully 
killing them out of hand. There is nothing 
like a good persecution to show what con- 
victions are worthy of being suffered for, 
what thoughts are clear and dignified, and 
what mere insanity. A man would take the 


trouble to verify his guesses if he found 
them leading him to the rack. 

Another great blessing to be gained from 
the intolerance which some are deploring, is 
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the making of certain moral issues sharp 
and intelligible, At present no man knows 
what subscription to the creed of the Pres 
byterian Church means. The vague terms 
in which it is couched, and the notorious 
toleration of radical dissent from important 
articles of the Confession, have led to an 
amount of moral shuffling and twisting of 
conscience which we know to be a source of 
shame to many in the Presbyterian minis 
try. They have groaned over the evil, but 
have not seen how to remove it. Nothing 
like an old-fashioned trial for heresy to 
straighten that thing out. It 
hailed, and we have no doubt it will be, by 
great numbers of the younger ministry snd 
theological students who are now all in the 
fog. They may have to abandon their church, 
or they may feel that they can stay in it, 
but they will have a clear conscience in 
either case. All that these years of tolera 
tion have brought them is a miserable sense 


ought to be 


of being in a perilous, because ambiguous, 
mora! position. 


THROUGH RAILWAY ROUTES 

Tue case of the New York and Northern 
Railway against the New York and New 
England Company, decided on May 6 by 
the Inter-State Commission, is 
important to gwners and managers of rail- 
ways, particularly asit seems at first reading 
to reverse the principle of the right of a 


especially 


transportation company to choose its con 


nections in forming a through route 
The New England Road runs across 


Connecticut to Brewsters, where a jun 
tion is made with the New York and 
Northern for New York city. For eight 
years these roads exchanged traffic to and 
from this city at through rates and propor 
tions satisfactory to both. Two years agoa 
new line to New York was opened from 
New England via the Housatonic Railroad 
and the Sound. Because the same 
ists were interested in the New 
and Housatonic Railroads, this latter was 
made the only New York line by the New 
York and New England Road, the old ex- 
change of freight with the Northern line at 
Brewsters being stopped. The Northern 
Road thereupon appealed to the Inter-State 
Commission to compe! a resumption of the 
former through route via Brewsters. This 
the Commission, in an opinion by Chairman 
Cooley, decides must be done. 
The clause of the act to 
merce under which the action was brought 
says that common carriers shall 
sonable and equal facilities in forwarding or 
receiving traffic to or from their c 
lines, and shall discriminate 
such connecting lines. It is } 


capital 
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Housatonic and the Northern 
independent and connecting lines, and 
should be treated alike by the New 


England Road, since no objection was 
raised as to the fairness of the old contract 
when it was declared void, the 
rangement with the Housatonic being pre 
ference merely. On the parti- 
cular case as given it is proper to say that 
the 


Northern Road seems to have been 


new ar- 


eh 
facts of this 








unfairly treated, and the decisi ol he 
Commission ordering the reope ng of the 
through line via Brewsters appears to be a 
just one 

But the reasoning of Chairman Cooley 





seems to go further, and to imply tl 
is some obligation the part 
to exchange traftic | 


on «quai t 
other raliways Where the physical connec 


tions of the prop 


such doctrine can be construe n any form 
from the language of the Commissi tisa 
serious matter. It is acknowledged that no 
Commission er court now has authority to 
compel one road to excha trafic or di 
vide through rates with another, vy such 
Commission or ¢ rt ca r t? 
tinuance of an arrangement once mad 
we have taken a long step towards « pul 
sion in any case. It is a t hs $ 
power of opening a new 1 . ven to 
the English Commissioners, and has been 
exercised by them, but this grew out of the 
railway situation in Great Britain, where a 
short road with chartered privileges might, 
by a& COnSO idation of other r ads, f 1 itself 
cut off from a long-established tr Sin 
the language of our Inter-State Act was 
taken from the I sh statute witl pro 
vision about ¢ pursory tare gh r tes left 
ut, itisa fairinference that the omiss was 
intentional. The Lackawanna ns the New 
York Ce Ta at Svrac ‘ s } aller 
be com] ‘ send mer ise shipped 
from Buifalo to New \ < over the Lacka 
wanna? Is the ¢ Inot yirness ¢ tled 
to carry its Buffalo freight to New York all 
the wav over its own Lines lf the Pennsyl 


vania receives New York crain at Chicago, 








should it be ordered to hand the sl nents 
over to e ives £ yg it hia Or if 
these tl ngs had t t should we 
compel their cor LANCe 

But it may be said t cis does 
not contain su state S:1 er es it, 
yet, whether so end r 1 word 
ng di es not exch em Ir € CASt of 
the New } iZis ay j if the Llousatenic 
had bet i amated with it or if it had 
ha sow ne to New York, could it 
still justly be required to continue exchang 
ing tra with the Northern at its own 
expense ? Nor ¢ any argument about 
the previous fairness of the prorating 
arrangements have any weight in view 
of the changed c ns, for while it 





n for the benefit of the New 


might have beet 
Eng’and Road at one time to form athrough 
ne with the Northern, if there isa unity of 





now with the Housatonic, its busi- 


ness should be allowed to reshape itself, 
uestion of real profit to a carrier 


from one 





n changing its trafll< connecting 
line to a erisof the firstimportance. This 
point seems inadequately treated in Judge 
Cooley's opinion He says: ‘‘The defendant 


has an ownership in the terminal company of 
half the stock, which makes it for its in- 
the participation of 
petitioner in the through business. This 
affect at all the legal as- 
interest in the line 


~ 
terest to shut off 
does not appear to 


pect of the case. If an 


discriminated in favor of can preclude the 
operation of the prohibitive provisions of 
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law, the amount must be unimportant; 1 
per cent, of the stock would be as good for 
the purpose as 50 per cent. But it is suffi- 
cient to say that the statute makes no excep- 
tion for such a case.” This language is very 
much broader than if Judge Cooley had sim- 
ply said that the interest in the terminal 
company was not enough to warrant any 
discrimination in facilities on the part of the 
New York and New England in favor of 
the Housatonic; it seems a fair inference that 
ownership of one road by another would 
not justify a refusal to exchange traflic with 
a third competitive line. Such a principle 
never will be adopted in the United States, 
for no branches or extensions of existing 
roads will hereafter be built if the traffic of 
the new lines cannot be secured with cer- 
tainty by the parent systems, 

Commissioner Bragg prints an opinion in 
which he agrees to the conclusion reached in 
this particular case, but dissents from the 
reasoning. Hesays with truth that the Act 
‘‘forbids a carrier from discriminating 
against ‘a connecting Jine’ and in favor of 
another ‘ connecting line,’ but it does not 
require a carrier to discriminate against 
ttself, by taking its business where it has a 
line of its own to a given destination and 
dividing that business with another line 
that is competitive with it to the same des- 
tination.” The weakness of the Chairman’s 
opinion seems to be at just this point. We 
ought not to follow English precedents too 
closely in railway questions when circum- 
stances are very different. Our American 
carriers must open cheap through routes for 
long distances. Our only hope for this is a 
small profit for a long haul, and this in turn 
requires close business affiliations, if not ac- 
tual consolidation, for the roads composing 
the route. If such long and affiliated or 
consolidated routes can be broken up 
and compulsory through lines be formed 
of two or four disjointed, inharmonious 
roads, we cannot expect such economic 
operation as will warrant low rates. If our 
tariffs were so high as to give a profit to 
each little link in a long chain, it would be 
different ; the rea! situation is the reverse of 
that. We may acknowledge the apparent 
justice of the Commission’s decision as re- 
gards the one road, the New York and 
Northern, while holding the reasoning and 
principles advanced to support it as essen- 
tially unsound for the United States, 


THE CENSUS BULLETIN UPON MORT- 
GAGE INDEBTEDNESS. 
In that classical report of the proceedings of 
his surveying party, the lamented John Phe- 
nix bequeathed to the cause of science some 
practical suggestions which have not always 
received attention from later investigators, 
but which, we are glad to see, have been 
appreciated and adopted by the Superin- 
tendent of the present census. It will be 
remembered that Mr. Phenix, desiring to 
ascertain the distance from the city of 
San Francisco to a_ neighboring mis- 
sion, employed a_ large force of as- 


sistants, supplied at Government expense 
with chronometers and various astronomi 








cal and trigonometrical appliances, together 
witha newly invented pedometer. When 
the observations and calculations had been 
completed, however, the results were found 
to exhibit such extraordinary discrepancies 
—the individual wearing the pedometer, for 
instance, having vitiated the record of that 
instrument, from which much was expect- 
ed, by dancing for several hours with some 
miners in a drinking-saloon—that it was 
thought best to determine the required dis- 
tance by asking one of the inhabitants about 
how far he thought it was. 

This procedure has been substantially fol- 
lowed by the Superintendent of the Census 
in his inquiry as to indebtedness. The first 
step seems to have been to put upon his pay- 
roll some 2,500 presumably faithful ‘‘ work- 
ers.” The next step, under an act directing 
him to ‘* collect the statistics of and relating 
to the recorded indebtedness of private cor- 
porations and individuals,” was to decide 
that he would disregard the require- 
ment as to corporations, their indebted- 
ness being ‘‘something apart from the 
life and undertakings of the masses 
of the people.” The problem was still 
further simplified by excluding liens upon 
crops, mechanics’ liens, judgments by pro- 
cess of law, and chattel mortgages, on the 
grounds of expense and impracticability. 
There remained, then, little more than the 
comparatively simple task of compiling the 
records of instruments of the nature of real- 
estate mortgages made by private individu- 
als—a labor which was prosecuted with such 
industry as te enable the Superintendent 
to point with pride to the abstracts of 
9,000,000 mortgages now on file at Washing- 
ton. 


The sagacity of the Superintendent had 
enabled him to foresee, as he tells us, that 
many of these mortgages would represent 
extinguished indebtedness, and he resisted 
the suggestion of ‘‘ various newspapers that 
the amount of the uncancelled mortgages 
should be accepted as the amount of the 
debt in force,” upon the ground that this 
would be so gross an exaggeration as to 
make his statistics unworthy of confidence. 
But how was it possible to determine 
which of the apparently subsisting mort- 
gages were paid and which were not? 
Here the pregnant suggestions of John 
Pheenix bore fruit. It was decided to make 
inquiries of the parties named in some of 
these mortgages and of ‘‘ others who had the 
information ” as to the fact of payment, and 
to assume that their statements would estab- 
lish a law applicable to the whole country. 
These inquiries were accordingly prosecuted 
in about a hundred different counties, with 
the result of placing the general principles 
of mortgage indebtedness upon a new and 
purely American basis. 

As to partial payments, a further applica- 
tion of the Phenixian method was made. 
‘‘The partial payments that had been made 
upon many thousands of mortgages were as- 
certained from savings banks, insurance 
companies, mortgage companies, trustees of 
estates, loan and trust companies, and hold- 
ers of large numbers of mortgages, general- 
ly corporations, . . . The leading ob- 





ject in this trial was to get economically, and 
by application to a comparatively few lend- 
ers, statistics of partial payments distributed 
throughout a large number of the counties 
of the Union, which could not be 
obtained from private lenders on _ ac- 
count of expense and their refusal to 
impart the information.” We should 
have been inclined to attach some weight 
to returns made by institutions of the class 
described, but it has been found that these 
returns are so completely at variance with 
those obtained by asking the people of the 
vicinage that they ‘‘must probably be re- 
jected.” They are declared to be ‘‘valu- 
able,” but as the choice must be made be- 
tween them and the answers given by indi- 
viduals, the latter are preferred; the ‘‘remark- 
able success of the investigations in the 102 
counties, which had not been looked for by 
statisticians of large experience,” being a 
convincing argument in their favor. 


In the Southern and many of the Western 
States the records do not commonly disclose 
the actuul rates of interest, and many mort- 
gages are for larger amounts than are really 
loaned. The statement often appears that 
the loan is made without interest, or a lower 
rate than the true one isnamcd. The Census 
Bureau, however, has not allowed itself to 
be baulked by such subterfuges in its deter- 
mination to fix average rates of interest, and 
its agents were instructed to inquire what 
rates were actually paid for loans in all 
cases where the parties had manifested a dis- 
position to conceal them, and to insert such 
rates as were thought correct. Where second 
mortgages were considered by the agents to 
be for interest and commissions, they have 
not returned them as principal at all, but 
have converted them ‘‘ into additions to the 
apparent rates of interest borne by the first 
mortgages.” By making use of this elastic 
method, the determination of average interest 
rates has been rendered comparatively easy. 
The silence of mortgages as to the amount 
of land covered has occasioned no difficulty, 
the practice being to determine the average 
area covered by mortgages where the quan- 
tity of land was stated, and to write 
this average into the mertgages that 
were defective in this respect. It 
would seem from these investigations that 
nearly one-half of the land in Iowa and 
about 15 per cent. of that in Alabama is 
under mortgage, the average rate of interest 
paid being not far from 8 per cent. The 
two States named are the only ones covered 
by the present bulletin. 


The principal criticism to be made upon 
this method of statistical investigation is 
that too many people were consulted. John 
Phcenix asked only one individual, and thus 
avoided the uncertainty that would have 
been occasioned by discordant replies. By 
neglecting this precaution the Superinten- 
dent of the Census has arrived at some very 
questionable results, The apparent debt is 
greater than the actual debt in various coun- 
ties by amounts that range from less than 4 
per cent. to over 531 per cent. It is almost 
incredible that such differences should really 
exist; and if they do, it is a conc!usive argu- 
ment against reasoning from the case of one 
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county to that of another. To average re- 
turns marked by such wide differences is to 
multiply errors, and we are unable to share 
the triumphant confidence of the Superin- 
tendent that his results do not vary from the 
truth by 5 per cent. 

Nor can we admit that ‘‘ even if the error 
should vary from 15 to 20 per cent., the re- 
sults would still be of incalculable value,” 
unless the word ‘‘incalculable” is to be 
taken in its primitive sense. These results 
ure stated by the Superintendent to consist 
in attracting attention ‘‘to the dangers of 
these encumbrances, to the enormous bur- 
dens in the way of interest, to the alarming 
extent to which usury is practised, and to 
the defectiveness of these records in all 
parts of the country.” But we are not in- 
formed what these novel dangers are, or 
what we should do about reducing the rate 
of interest, or how the heart of the 
usurer is to be softened, or in what 
way men are to be induced to 
have their mortgages cancelled. when 
they pay them, if they do not choose 
todoso. The true value of such results as 
these is not indicated by a pile of 9,000,000 
abstracts of mortgages at Washington, but 
by the money received as salaries by a horde 
of office-holders—which of course is a minus 
quantity so far asthe people of the United 
States are concerned. It is quite probable 
that these lists of mortgages could have been 
obtained by application to the county clerks 
at a tenth of what they have cost, and in 
the country districts these functionaries 
could in many cases have given opinions 
as to the amount of subsisting indebt- 
edness which would probably have been 
quite as near the truth as the testimony 
secured, 

If the aim of this investigation was to 
show the average indebtedness of American 
citzens, it is obvious that it has not been at- 
tained. The omission of large classes of 
indebtedness would of itself vitiate the re 
sult. Furthermore, nothing is more com- 
mon than for the same person to be both a 
mortgageor and a mortgagee, and no investi- 
gation would amount to anything that did 
not disentangle these relations. The creation 
of mortgages is but one development of the 
complicated system of credit under which 
modern business is carried on. It is seldom 
an indication of financial distress, but gene- 
rally a sign of buoyant business. he at- 
tempt of the Census Bureau to disregard 
the statute under which it acts and ascer- 
tain actual and not merely recorded indebted. 
ness, is inexcusable. No competent statisti- 
cian would waste money in so absurd an 
enterprise. If there was a desire to learn 
whether the mortgageors of the country were 
really in danger, and burdened by interest 
and usury, the evidence of foreclosure de- 
crees would have been relevant and trust- 
worthy. This evidence, however, was de- 
liberately rejected by the census officers, for 
what reason we cannot say. It will be inte- 


resting to learn the conclusions at which 
they arrive when they complete their labors 
in this department, but it is to be feared 
that they will be of a rather speculative 
character, 
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THE SOUTHWESTERN LAND COURT. 

Santa FE, N. M., Mav 18, 1891. 
Tue establishment by Congress of a spe- 
cial court for the settlement of grants and land 
titles of foreign origin, chiefly in the South- 
western Territories, is looked upon by the in- 
habitants of these Territories as a very impor 
tant It is confidently hoped that 
much good will result from the labors of that 
court. 

The duties of its members require considera- 
ble erudition. There is not the least doubt 
that, with the great strides made in the United 
States in the knowledge of foreign legislation, 
foreign history, and foreign language, it will 


measure, 


he easy to find persons ; articularly well quali 
fied. The provision of the act excluding citi- 
zens of the Territories interested from be- 
coming members of the Land Court is 
tremely wise. It secures absolute theoretic 
impartiality, The court may, in this manner, 
become as thoroughly impartial as a jury of 
marble monuments would prove to be ina 
case of divorce. It was also highly judicious 
to provide that the translator shall not bea 
resident or native of the land the documents of 
which he is to render into English. The terms 
which are sometimes used in those documents 


ex- 


have become obsolete, and are at this day only 
known as provincialisms, limited often to a 
small territory, and any translator who is not 
versed in the Spanish of the Southwest is 
therefore not much exposed to misinterpreta- 
tion, for the simple reason that, in most cases, 
he will not be ab.e to interpret the terms in 
question at all. 
minds of the judges being biassed by precon- 
ceived notions about the lay of the land in a 


There is little danger of the 


country of which they have no idea, and con- 
cerning the inhabitants of which they lack al! 
practical knowledge. In there is 
doubt but that the composition of the court, as 
provided in the act, is likely to insure, theore 
tically, the most complete impartialty, 

The ccurt may be placed in something akin 
to a dilemma. There are in New Mexico, for 
instance, more than one kind of ancient grants 
and titles. Some of them convey absolute do- 
minion, others were intended as usufructs only, 
still others include both. In regard to the 
validity of Spanish titles it may be observed 
that if the judges should base their rulings 
upon the Laws of the Indies or upon such pas 
sages thereof as they may have translated for 
reference, it would be surprising if a single 
grant should be considered valid, for there is 


short, no 


not one grant in New Mexico that comes up to 
the requirements of the ** Leyes de Indias” in 
regard to confirmation, registry, and attesta- 
tion. For more than a hundred years under 
Spanish rule there was no public notary in 
New Mexico, Such defects may induce the 
court simply to reject all titles of that kind 
presented to them. Still, there has scarcsiy 
ever been any question raised as to the au- 
of Spanish Governors to grant lands, 
and their grants, although lacking the royal 
confirmation and the notarial certificates, 
have not been disputed, except in avery few 
cases, It 


is no evidence of it 


thority 


may be now that (although there 
some knowledge was ob 
teined, in Congress as well as in the Supreme 
Court, of the peculiar conditions under which 
New Mexico was governed and administered 
by the representatives of Spain. It may be 
also that some attention bas been bestowed 
upon the Ordonnances of 1573, or upon the 
contract made in 1595 with Don Juan de 
Ofiate, or the royal decree of 1608 corcerning 
the admin'stration of New Mexien. Should 
these documents have been overlooked, it 
would be well for the Land Court to pay some 














a'tenticn to ther, sii ce they virtually embody 
the basis upon which the validity of titles ds 

rived from Spen'sh Governors is founded. It 
might also not be amiss for » court to ac 
qua’n* itself with the mannor in which surveys 


of land were carried cn a 


not to insist (as some well entioned flicers 
of the Government seem to have done) that 
the boundaries of tracts be determined after a 
system excellently fi.ted for regions where 
natural conditicnsare as different from those 
n the Southwest as the bra is from the 
Moun a isheep 

In regard to Mexican grants, the sin diff 
culty consists in the state of hr I : 
ecnfusion peculiar to the Mexican Rey 
until lately. During the many years of 
constant turmoil i Mex ‘ laws we 
promulgated which applied t very rtion of 
the country except New Vex lhat Terr 
tory Was simpy ver Re! in the sa mat 
ner asthe Pri pality of Lichtenstein is said 
to have been omitted and overlooked when the 
German States made yx wit a ber in 
1s68, so thatthe Prince of Lic enste s f 
ficially at war with the Germar re today 
Notwithstanding the fact that the ation 
laws of Mexico are not ant atie to tbe Lerri 
tory of New Mexico, our Supreme Court has, 
in several instances, based its sions uy 
such acts of the Mexican Congress. There is 
also considerable uncertainty in rega ° 
authority of Mexicat ticers x t ‘ : 
and the ex'ent to which that au ty ase 
it existed) could be exercised, and thay re 
quire some effort to determine these points 
with sufficient accuracy, 

The proof of 1 may pres s able 
difficulty Through tbe scattering a artial 
destruction of the archives at S ’ about 
twenty Years a MAHY s bave dis 
appeare?d—at least from the surface. Claims 
may be presented w ut the suppert of or 
ginal titles or certified copies lel¥ on 
parole evidence, or circumstantial evidence 
embodied in papers reative to entirely dis 
tinct subjects. Some curiosity mav be felt as 
to how the court w act in sucl ASes— whe- 
ther if Wii exact a r Ph pre 
sent laws whetl w ecog » the 
prir pies of ternat q awa accept ev 
dence that w i bave been emed sufficient 


Mexican. There is, of rs¢ slight 
est doubt at the rt will enter upon the 
s ly after it has tho 

elf t * ition of 





ita wide 





and highiv interesting fleld so-called 
land gra s har ] g been regarded as one 
of the main imped s to the tlement of 
the Southwest by ligrants from the East 
orfrom Europe The time has come now to 
remove this obstacle If, in addition to a 
speedy and equitable settlement of all these 
ancient claims, the court should succeed in in- 


creasing rainfall, in causing a rapid spread of 


timber, and in unearthing the treasure which 


is said to exist at the so-called ‘‘ Gran Quivi- 


will have made the population of the 





Southwestern Territories completely happy. 
Ap. F. BANDELIER. 


THE NEW GALLERY. 

LonpDOoN, May, 1891. 
Ip atthe Royal Academy cheap sentiment 

and inditferent technique prevail, at the New 

Gallery indifferent technique and affectation 

are the order of the day. In England genu- 


inely good work is the last quality looked for 
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in painting, or indced in any branch of art. 
If a man be but eccentric or self-assertive 
enough, whatever he may choose to do is pro- 
nounced great by the artiess public. Where 
would be the fame of Mr. Irving but for his 
mannerisms? But for his repeated praise of 
his own methods, where Mr. Henry Arthur 
Jones’s reputation? The Neo-Gothic primi- 
tives, with Mr. Burne-Jones as bigh priest, 
have ever been distinguished by their firm be- 
lief in themselves, and eccentricity has been 
their one standard of art. That at home they 
have achieved a popularity second only to 
that of the sentimentalists of Burlington 
House, therefore, is not strange. If their re- 
nown were confined to England, it would be 
matter of small surprise ; but the result of 
their taking themselves so seriously is that 
they are sometimes accepted no less seriously 
even on the Continent, There was a curious 
proof of this not long ago, A group of artists 
in Brussels, supposed to represent all that is 
most modern and most thoroughly artistic in 
contemporary art, every year invite two Eng- 
lish artists to contribute to their exhibition. 
This year their invitation included Mr. P. Wil- 
son Steer, a member of the New Enyvlish Art 
Club, a self-styled London Impressionist, and 
Mr. Walter Crane. The latter has also quite 
a following in Paris, not only as an illustrator 
of children’s books and a designer, when he is 
often delightful, but as a painter, when he is 
almost always execrable. Cf course, if a little 
of the work of one of the English medixval 
schools is seen, it does well enough, its very 
eccentricity appealing tothe morbid modern 
craving for novelty and excitement; and on 
the Continent it is only this little which is 
seen. But it is another question in England, 
where, year after year, not one but all paint 
exactly the same subjects in exactly the same 
manner, until their affectations have become 
unendurable. 

Certainly Mr. Burne-Jones’s favorite tricks 
of drawing have never seemed more irritating 
than in the two large works he sends to the 
exhibition just opened at the New Gallery. 
His color, which is usually supposed to make 
up for imperfect draughtsmanship, worse 
perspective, and, in a word, for his every 
technical shortcoming, this year is extreme- 
ly unpleasant. Both his pictures are in- 
harmonious arrangements in b!ue and green, 
while in both his deformed rendering of 
the human figure is absurdly exaggerat- 
ed. This is specially the case in the larger 
of the two, ‘‘The Star of Bethlehem,” an 
adoration of the Magi, painted for the Cor- 
poration of Birmingham. The Virgin sits un- 
der an arbor covered with sweetbriar, like 
that which trails through the “ Briar Rose” 
series. Toone side is St. Joseph, in front the 
angel and the three kings, and all alike have 
the same impossible, misshapen neck, bent 
forward at an ugly angle; all, even the 


negro, have the same type of face; all 
are equally fleshless and bloodless, made 
apparently of parchment and wood. The 


detail, particularly in the robes of the ne- 
gro, shows remarkable patience and care, 
but, while it might be appropriate in a 
small cabinet picture, it is sadly out of place 
in a piece of mural decoration of such enor- 
mous proportions, meant to be looked at 
from a distance, in which the broadest han- 
dlirg would be the most effective. The un- 
pleasantness of the color is the more marked 
because the design is almost the same as that 
which, a year ago, was reproduced in one of 
his fine tapestries by Mr. William Morris, who 
carried it out according to his own color 
scheme, using only Mr. Burne-Jones’s draw- 











ing. The result was harmonious brilliancy 
very delightful to the eye, and it proved Mr. 
Morris the better co'orist of the two. 

The second large Burne-Jones picture is the 
‘*Sponsa de Libano” of Solomon’s Song, with 
the South Wind and the North Wind blowing 
upon her garden. ‘There is in the foreground 
the usual lay figure, graceful in pose according 
to the Burne-Jones convention; but the two 
Winds, hovering in the air, are the veriest 
abortions, aud anything more grotesque than 
the Burne-Jones face, with cheeks puffed out 
and lips projected in the act of blowivg, could 
not be, except, indeed, the sickly greenish-blue 
draperies, twisted and knotted in a great paro- 
dy of the Japanese swirl of life behind them. 
To the initiated there is scarcely a brushmark 
but has its hidden or literary meaning; the 
lover of good painting, however, would prefer 
less literature and more art. 

Of the immediate followers of Mr. Burne- 
Jones, none rise above mediocrity of imitation, 
while at least one, his son, Mr. Philip Burne- 
Jones, sinks to the abyss of puerility by en- 
deavoring to paint ‘‘ Earth-Rise from the 
Moon.” The belief that art is concerned with 
any and every thirg rather than beauty of 
form, and line, and color, and perfection of 
workmanship is the curse of English painters; 
but none has it misled so hopelessly as the lit- 
tle croup who teach—for the English painter 
of to-day is nothing if not didactic—tbat the 
highest duty of the artist isto paint, not what 
he sees, but what he imagines, This doctrine 
recently has been very eloquently expounded 
by Mr. Richmond.  Portrait-painting he 
holds in contempt, because it is the mere 
rendering of real men and women. It 
is with the creations of the imagination 
alone that the true artist should be con- 
cerned; and he extols Mr. Burne-Jones 
because, when the latter introduces a casket, 
for example, in one of his pictures, he places 
no model before him, but paints one which he 
sees only with his mind's eye, this accounting, 
no doubt, for much that is otherwise incom- 
prehensible in his drawing. Where a painter 
finds his models, or what he selects as sub- 
ject, bas nothing to do with the results which 
he chooses to show tothe world: it is his af- 
fair, not ours. But when the spiritualism or 
idealism or morality or eccentricity of his sub- 
ject prececupies him so entirely that he gives 
nothing else on his canvas, that he is wholly 
indifferent to the manner in which he ex- 
presses it, then it is within one’s right to say, 
This is not art, and pass on. 

Mr. Richmond bimself is an excellent wit- 
ness to the demoralizing influence of his doc- 
trine. His most important work, as probably 
he would consider it, he sends to the New Gal- 
lery. It is called ‘‘ Amor Omnia Vincit,” and 
presumably represents Venus just after her 
batb, with two attendants waiting to begin 
her toilet, a wide landscape showing beyond 
the marbles of the foreground. If his study of 
the nude were good, he might call it Venus and 
welcome; the name can make it neither better 
nor worse, can neither increase nor lessen its 
interest. But it is not good; the women of his 
imagination are made of wax and not flesh and 
blood; they are without modelling, and as flat 
as if they were cut out of paper. There is no 
character or beauty in their faces. Indeed, 
the faithful study of any St. John’s Wood 
model, any coarse and hideous washerwoman 
such as Degas painted, would have had more 
interest, because greater individuality, greater 
reality than the flat, pale puppets of Mr. Rich- 
mond’s imagining. And landscape, as his 
fancy sees it, reconciles one to Nature, who 
never, in her most brilliant moods, shows such 








crude and gaudy pinks and purples. The im- 
pression of so careful an observer as Monet 
has far more beauty, and consequently more 
artistic value, than the invention of a would-be 
idealist like Mr. Richmond. 

Mr. Watts is another prominent member of 
the school who are all for the imagination, 
There have been times when splendor of color 
and a certain grandeur of form have distin- 
guished his work and made it great desyite, 
and not because, of his mistaken theory. But 
this vear he is seen at his worst in a picture of 
the Flood, which will be remembered by vis- 
itors to his studio, where it has been hanging 
for some time. It may be curicus to learn 
that a large mass of orange paint, looking 
like nothing so much as the section of a tree, 
represents his idea of a deluge, but certainly 
there is not even the suggestion of fine color 
or form, or of technical accomplishment, to 
give it artistic distinction. His ‘ Nixie’s 
Foundling,” his only other canvas, is also one 
of his preductions in which there is more im- 
agination than art, and it must be counted 
one of bis failures. 

It would be useless to dwell at such length 
on the exhibited work which is least artistic, 
were it not that it gives the New Gallery col- 
lection whatever little character it has, and 
that it is the outcome of the most deplorable 
but most highly esteemed tendency in modern 
English art. Its very pretentiousness duly im- 
presses that portion of the british public 
which prides itself on having outgrown the 
anecdotic stage of art as exemplified at Bur- 
lington House, not knowing that it has es- 
cay ed one pitfall for the artless only to tum- 
ble into another. 

There is some good work in the show, fortu- 
nately, but it is scattered here and there, it 
represents no particular school, as the land- 
scapes were representative of the new Glasgow 
school at last year’s Grosvenor; it does not 
occupy a conspicuous space in point of size on 
the walls; but while it may attract compara- 
tively little attention from the casual visitor, 
to the artist it alone has any intrinsic worth, 
Foremost is a portrait by Mr. Sargent, not so 
striking as his Spanish dancing-girl at the 
Academy, but no Jess masterly. It shows a 
girl of fifteen or sixteen in a white gown, sit- 
ting on an oak bench and leaning against an 
old oak-wainscotted wall. Like ‘‘ La Carmen- 
cita,” it too has its faults: the face is unne- 
cessarily chalky, the brown hair falling thick 
about it has rather too much of the quality of 
tow. But the bands folded in the lap, the 
foot in its white satin slipper, could hardly be 
better; and the gown, with all the delicate 
differences between the white stuffs of 
which it is made exquisitely suggested, is a 
masterpiece. But, above all, the portrait has 
character and individuality, and forces your 
attention; you remember the strangely repel- 
lant, somewhat evil face, just as you would 
remember a Velasquez, a Rembrandt, or a 
Franz Hals, long after you bave forgotten the 
dressmaker’s dummy which too many English 
artists elect to paint. Most of the portraits in 
the gallery are of no great importance; even 
the few that are good come along way after 
Mr. Sargent’s girl in white. One of the 
strongest is Mr. Rudyard Kipling, by the 
Hon, John Collier, who seems to have been 
inspired by his subject. While the other 
two portraits he exhibits are no better nor 
worse than those many a well-trained stu- 
dent might show, his Mr. Kipling is strong 
in character and sound in painting; there 
is vigorous brushwork and fine quality in 
the white Norfolk jacket. My. Edwin A. 
Ward is one of the most promising of the 
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younger portrait-painters, and if his Lord 
Randolph Churchill is not up to his standard, 
he also contributes the portrait of a little girl 
ina gray plush freck, which is delightful in 
its artistic simplicity of treatment, and a re- 
freshing contrast to the Cherry-Ripe type of 
the popular child picture. Mr. Herkomer, 
Mr. Richmond, and Sir John E. Millais have 
rarely turned out worse portraits, Butitisa 
pleasure to find that Mr, Shannon (an Ameri- 
can, by the way), in painting Miss Clough of 
Newnham, has not been overpowered by mil- 
linery, as he too often is, but has given a good, 
straightforward rendering of a woman of ma- 
ture years and strongly marked character. 

On the whole, the landscapes reach a higher 
level than the portraits. Here Mr. 
Adrian Stokes is to the fore, and with a more 
interesting and pictorial subject than that of 
his Academy picture, though this subject—a 
quiet sunset from high Cornish downs over 
looking the sea, a woman and two cows in the 
foreground—would have availed him litile had 
he not succeeded so marvellously in rendering 
the atmospheric effects and the feeling of an 
evening when the sun sinks ina great ball of 
fire behind a bank of clouds on the horizon, 
and a light mist rises from the sea. 
has few subtler phases, but his impression is as 
true as itis restrained. The well-drawn, firm- 
ly modelled cows and woman have that strange, 
almost unreal look that the hour lends to all 
things, but there is no exaggeration, no 
meretricious sentiment. There could not be 
more speaking proof of the fallacy of the 
tichmond theory; because of his fidelity to 
nature, Mr. Stokes has filled his canvas with 
that poetic charm which Mr, Richmond’s ima 
gination has so signally failed to give to his 
Venus and her surrounding. Mr. Arthur 
Lemon and Mr, Arthur Tomson, who always 
paint with refinement and breadth of han- 
dling, also have good landscapes, strong in the 
right open-air feeling. And there is notable 
work by Mr. T. Hope McLachlan, who usually 
shows Nature in her most dramatic moments, 
but without melodrama or claptrap; by Mr. J. 
Denovan Adam, a Scotchman, who knows how 
to paint Highland cattle; and by Mr. Alfred 
East, who, at his best, is a painter of some lit- 
tle distinction, 

Mr. Alfred Parsons this year has been con- 
tent to reserve most of his work for an exhibi- 
tion he gave a month or so agoat the Fine Art 
Society’s on Bond Street. He has nothing at 
the Academy save a black-and-white drawing 
already reproduced in Harper's, But at the 
New Gallery, though a small landscape is of 
no special interest, he shows one of the strong- 
est vieces of work he has done for a long time: 
a vase of poppies on a window seat, with a 
landscape dimly seen through the muslin cur- 
tain at the window behind it. The technique 
is noless brilliantthanthe color. It is marked 
by far greater freedom of handling than he 
has accustomed us to expect from him. Two 
fresh, breezy seas by Mr. Henry Moore, a typi- 
cal Tadema, but of less artistic importance 
than the Academy Tadema, landscapes by Mr. 
John R. Reid, and a striking little interior by 
Miss Flora M. Reid, are about the only remain 
ing contributions of interest. 


again 


Nature 


The water-colors are more hopelessly com- 
monpiace than the collection at Burlington 
House; it would have been wiser to hang none. 
Illustration is represented by Mr. Edward T. 
Reed, one of the newer Punch men, a 
draughtsman without style or refinement or 
force, No branch of art 1s so completely 
ignored in the large London galleries as illus- 
tration. There are good black-and-white men, 
American or English, in London, and yet 
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Messrs. Hallé and Carr's choice has fallen upon 
one of the least merit or standing ; while, as if 
in satire, we have Sr Frederick Leighton 
at the Royal Academy banquet singing the 
praises of Charles Keene, the most distin- 
guished of all English draughtsmen, to whom 
the the 

lifetime. A 


general, unknown inthe art world, contributes 


Academy hever accorded slightest 


recognition during his ma jor- 
the only etebings; as I said of the water-colors, 
far better would it 


And but little more wisdom has been displayed 


have been to show none, 
There are a few 
busts and reliefs fairly good, but nothing of 
sufficient importance to call for special men- 
tion here, N. N 


in the selection of sculpture, 


. 


GONCOURT'S JOURNAL, 


May 14, IS91 


PARIS, 


FRoM time to time there appears a new vol 
‘Journal des Goncourt.’ [ have 
fifth 
made more noise than its predecessors on ac 


ume of the 


now before me the volume, which has 


count of a preface which is addressed to Ke 
the 
notes (‘or these volumes are a mere succes:ior 


nan, You will perhaps remember that 
of notes) of the fourth volume bad been writ 
ten chiefly during the siege of Paris and the 
Commune, and that Goncourt gave a lively 
account of the conversation which tcok place 
during that period at 
little literary 
which Renan member. Renan 
much offended by theindiscretion of Goncourt, 
and he expressed his disapprobation in strong 
terms. He wrote toa friend a 
was published in 


the monthly dinners of 


the and scientific society of 


was a Was 


letter whict 
a Breton payer called the 
Petit Lannionais (from the town of Lannion 

‘* Alithese accounts given by M. de Goncourt of 
dinners of which he had no right to make him- 
self the historiographer, are complete trans- 
truth. He did not under- 
stand, and he attributes to us what his min@, 
closed to all general ideas, made bim 
or bear. 
test, with all my strength, against this sorrow- 


formations of the 


be lieve 
As for what concerns myself, I pro- 
» } 


fulreporting. . . . Il hold it as a principle 
that the babbling of fools is of no conse 
quence.” 

We might well say here, 
vatum.” Renan 
cause, during the war, he expressed sentiments 


‘genus irritabile 
4 was especially angry be- 


which were not those of a chaurin—which su- 
perficial readers might call uopatrictic. M 
de Goncourt maintains that, during the two or 


three years which preceded the war, the su 


riority of German science, of everything 
man, was one of the common topies of cor 


versation at the monthly dinners at Magnv's, 
I knew intimately Nefftzer and Scherer, and I 


am sure that this assertion of Gone 





correct. Renan’s exegetic work 


most scientific part ins] 


was 
red by Germany; it 
was per ectly natural—and why should he re- 
ject the imputation?’—that when Renan and 
some of his friends found France dragged int 
will by Napoleon IIL, 


bey saw France unprepared for this ter- 


war against her own 


when 


rible war, they prophesied the triumph of Ger- 


many?! It does not f w that they rejoiced 
in the humiliation of their own country 
In the midst of exciting events, the o 


» 


nicns of such men as Reran may well at 
take an excited and yaralorical form. It is 
my own that M. de Gencour 


Sohal ley ~ tie 
report almost ilte 


opinion 





have dcne better not t& 





conversations he nthe fearful circumstances 





which he describes. On the oth 
be bad done so, Renan would tave done bet- 
ter to ignore this publ 


with cor 


and to treat it 
M. de Gc ncourt 


cation 


. 


ere 






nidifference, 
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s preface that he was indis- 
“.arshe, “andl 


it, as my indiscretk 





himself admits in} 


creet. * Laccept the reproa 


} 


am not ashamel ns are 


life, but 


ideas of my 


not divulgati ns concerning private 


livulgaticn 


of the thoughts and 
contemporaries—documen's for the in'ellectual 





history of ourcentury. . . S nce the world 
le gan, memoirs in the least interesting have 
been written only by nliscreet people.” Gon- 


court tells us that his accounts of the dinners 


at Macnv's were always written the same eve 


ning or, at the ‘atest, the next morning. If 


merit it is exactitude; be that 


he fasta says 
suent l'authenticite 


his m 


The fifth 


es 


volume begins with the year IST. 














and ends in IS77; it extends, therefore, over 
that period during which France was in an 
juivoeal political con n—a Republic in 
name at le facto, but not yet a Rey 

re The En e had come toa 1, tut on 
January 1, IS7T2, Goncourt writes A day or 
two since, ling in the Rue dela Paixa , 
er of @ CArTIA ges, AS MANY as Af a@ first re 
resentati at the Fre Theatre, 1 asked 
myself, Who is the whose door 
s besieged by so many fine people ? whe t 


ing my gaze above the door, 1 read *‘ Wor 


Paris continues to 











to be the Paris of the Empire” 
Goneourt had, on March 2, 1S at his own 
house at dinner, Flaubert, Théeophile Gautier 
and Turgene(? liow w he describes Dur 
genet?, the mild giant, the amiable barbarian 
with his white hair f over his eyes, tl 
deep furrow which cuts his forehead from one 
temple to the other, like the trace of a gh, 
with his infantine voica From the soup be 
ebarms us, he garlands us (as the Russ ex 
pressiot ), by his mixture of nais and 
finesse Hie as A the sed tiveness of the 
Slav race, a seductiveness which is heightenel 
by the originality of an individual mind, and 
by an immense and cosmopolitan knowledge.” 
Turgeneff told tt any how he was put 
in prison for a mont tt bliea 
tion of his °M res d'un Chasseur.’ He 
fratern i with the chief of the _ e, and 
gave him champagne to drink, till, one dav, 
is peliceman lifted his glass and drank ‘to 
Robespierre !° ‘ Yes,” said Turgenetf, “if I 
were proud, I would have people write on my 
mb only what that book did for the emanci 
pation of the serfs The Emperor Alexander 
ated t the reading of my book 
oft Mives that determined 
t Ma irts confdences con- 
cerning iur {am sorrv to say they 
ar always pleasant. But it is impossible 
for those w knew Turgeneff not to recognize 


wi all his charm and all his weak- 


nesses, with his originality of thought and ex- 


is is what Turgeneff says of Taine: ‘‘ The 






bie one, but allow me to 
hai: he 
the mo- 

l was 


comparison is nota n 
Taine to 


he | 


are a pointer Ll once 


oked alout, be bad all 

-, only he had no nose 
sell him.” One day Zola was com- 
“IT shall never be decorated, 
ng to the Academy. I shall 


ne of those distinctions which are 


ail never bel 
never have 
the sftirmation of talent wi h the great public. 
1 shall always be a pariah; yes, a pariah.’ 
And he repeated this word ‘‘ pariah” four or 
with a 
sort of paternal irony, and toid him he was 


] 


five times. Turgeneff looked at him 


o the Russian Embassy, to a banquet 


invited 


oceasion of 


given on the the emancipa ion of 
He hai had sometiing to do with 
this emancipation, and his friend l’rince Orloff, 
the Kussian Ambassador at the time, had not 
forgotten him. ‘I am not, perhaps, in Russia 


the first Russian litiérateur; but in Paris, as 


the serfs. 
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there was no other, you will concede that I 
was the first. Well, under these circumstances, 
do you know how I was placed at table? 1 
had the forty-seventh place. | was placed after 
the pope, and you know how the pope is de- 
spised in Russia.” 

It is difficult to give an analysis of a book 
like the ‘ Journal des Goncourt.’ All you can 
do is to nete certain traits which concern inte- 
resting characters. Turgeneff comes out in 
high relief, but [ am sorry that Goncourt 
shows a sort of prurient pleasure in repeating 
the most extraordinary recollections of Tur- 
geneff. The ‘Journal’ could hardly be placed 
in the hands of a decent woman, even if she 
was an old woman; and some of the pages in 
it have spoiled Turgeneff for me. Daudet’s 
physiognomy also comes out very vividly— 
Daudet of the sunny South, with his semi- 
Bohemian ways, his extraordinary powers of 
observation, One day Daudet tells at Flau- 
bert’s house the story of his childhood. ‘‘ It was 
passed in a house without money, with a 
father who changed his trade every day, 
in the eternal fog of Lyons.” At the age 
of twelve, Daudet read poetry, works of 
the imagination ‘‘ which exalted his brain; 
his readings were carried on in the drunken- 
ness produced by liquors which he bad stolen at 
home.” ‘* Daudet is the pretty, hairy young 
man with an eyeglass, who throws back every 
moment superbly his long hair. He speaks 
amusingly of his impudent way of putting in 
his books whatever furnishes him literary ob- 
servations.” You will findin every book of 
Daudet’s observations taken from life; a Pari- 
sian can affix names to almost all his charac- 
ters. We are shown Daudet’s life in his little 
country house at Champrosay, in the old HO- 
tel Lamoignon, in the Marais. ‘* He has lived 
in this LOtel for seven years (since 1575), and 
tells me that the house has been good for him; 
it has made him calmer and wiser. He hada 
feverish youth, a youth which long pre- 
served, as he expressed it, the swell, the 
last undulations of the sea after the tempest. 
Well, in this quiet house, pacific and sleepy, 
he has been transformed, and his laborious 
purring has made another man of him.” 
Workingmen all over the world are making a 
great stir about the limitation of the hours of 
labor. What do you think of this written on 
the 9th of October, 1877, at Champrosay ? 
**Daudet is killing himself. For five months 
he bas been working from four o’clock in the 
morning to eight, from nine to twelve, from 
two to six, from eight te midnight—in all 
twenty hours’ work.” As a comment it is ne- 
cessary to say that Daudet is now suffering 
from a nervous disease. 


Nobody is more often mentioned in these notes 
of Goncourt’s than his friend Flaubert, the 
author of ‘Madame Bovary.’ There was more 
than a common friendship between them— 
there was a literary friendship. They were 
both naturalists, realists, the first of a class 
which bas become very large. As far back as 
1872 Goncourt wrote; ‘* Flaubert is, at the pre- 
sent moment, so cross, so cutting, so irascible, 
80 angry at everything and at nothing, that I 
fear my poor friend will suffer a nervous 
breakdown.” We know, by the indiscretion of 
Maxime Ducamp, that Flaubert had epileptic 
fits, which be carefully concealed; his nervous 
system was at all times in a disordered state, 
and his temper was the result of bis health, 
His sensitiveness was extreme. The idea of tra- 
velling in a railway carriage opposite a man 
whose face might be disagreeable to him, 
made him uncomfortable and hindered him 
from travelling. ‘' No,” said he one day, ‘1 


cannot bear any annoyance, The notaries of 








Rouen look upon me as a madman; in a mat- 
ter of an inheritance I said to them, ‘ Let my 
co-heirs take all they want, but don’t speak to 
me of anytbing—I would rather bs robbed than 
annoyed’ ; and it is so with everything, with 
my publishers.” Goncourt paints very vividly 
this physical disorgan‘zation in a man who 
was built like a giant, and makes sad reflections 
on those who indulge in excessive brain work: 
‘* It is positive that we are all ill, all mad, and 
ready to become completely so.” 

On the whole, these Journals will remain a 
valuable, though very incomplete, document 
for the literary history of our time. 








Correspondence. 
FURTHER DISCOVERIES ANONG 
BRITISH MUSEUM PAPYRI, 


THE 


To THe Eprror oF THe Nation: 

Srr: A small volume will appear containing 
the unpublished papyri of literary interest in 
the British Museum, Their preparation and 
publication is under the direction of Mr. Ken- 
yon, to whom is due the editio princeps, so 
justly admired in Germany and America, as 
well as in England, of Aristotle’s ‘ Constitu- 
tion of Athens,’ 

The most noteworthy addition to the known 
body of Greek literature which the new vol- 
ume will bring, consists of seven poems of about 
100 lines each, written by Perodas (Herondas 
or Herode:). From these, scholars will doubt- 
less be able to determine, if not the ortho- 
grapby of his name, at least the time when 
this poet lived. The date hitherto assigned 
has. varied between the early period of Hippo- 
nax and the Alexandrine age of Callimachus. 
The twenty-five lines of his composition bither- 
to known consist of fragments, the longest 
and least obscure cf which comprises four 
lines. All but one are in the hobbling iambic 
metre invented for satirical purposes by Hip- 
ponax and called the choliambic measure, It 
is interesting to find that all the new verses of 
Herodas are in this same comically hamstrung 
rhythm. They are described by Mr. Kenyon 
as ‘‘ dramatic idylls,” and are chiefly of domes- 
tic interest. One contains an account of the 
visit } aid by a party of women to atemple of 
/Esculepius. Interesting allusion is made to 
works of art in the temple, and a well-known 
passage in the ‘* lon” of Euripides may possi- 
bly have been in the mind of the poet. This 
has its bearing upon the date of composition, 
and may give support to Bergk’s surmise that 
Herodas was ea contemporary of Xenophon, 
whose son Gryllus he is supposed to mentien. 

The characteristic liveliness of our ‘‘iam- 
bographer” has full scope in another of the 
new poems, where the mother of an incorrigi- 
ble ‘* mauvais sujet” brings bim for salutary 
flogging to the schoolmaster, It is tobe honed 
that the boy was not old enough or not clever 
enough to turn upon his wrathful mother with 
that charming line of Herodas which declares 
that ‘‘an agreeable woman is bound to stand 
anything.” 

The diction of these poems, like that of the 
shreds and patches of Herodas already known, 
is very strange. The MS. isa long and nar- 
row papyrus-roll, well preserved only in the 
middle, One end is badly rubbed, while the 
worms have had their way witb the other. 

A second papyrus contains nine narrow co- 
lumns of an attack—presumably, but not cer- 
tainly,by Hyperides—upon a political opponent 
whom he arraigns for violation of the Consti- 
tution. The beginning of this speech is lack- 
ing; its ending is preserved intact, 





With this absolutely new material will also 
appear collations of parts of works already 
well known, These papyri contain nearly the 
whole of three books of the ‘ Iliad’ (ii-iv), 
considerable fragments of two books (xxiii and 
xxiv), andsmall bits from four others (i, v, xvi, 
and xviii), The back of the papyrus containing 
‘Iliad’ ii-iv has written upon it the text of 
a grammatical trea'ise bearing the name of 
Tryphon. It is to be hoped that this also may 
be published, as well as a collation of Isocrates 
‘de Pace” and of the third epistle of Demos- 
thenes, both of which are among the treasures 
of Mr. Kenyon, Treasures they surely must 
be called, since their date appears to range 
between 100 B. c, and 500 A. D. 

Yours very truly, 
Louris Dryer. 

LONDON, May 16, 1891. 





THE BIRTH-RATE, 


To THE Epiror oF THE NatTION: 

rr: In reading your notice of Prof. Richet’s 
paper in La Réforme Sociale upon the French 
birth-rate, I was impressed anew, as I have 
been many times before, by what seems to me 
the extreme obtuseness of writers upon socio- 
logy in regard to the really serious side of the 
population question. Nearly all such writers 
seem to assume that a rapid increase in popu- 
lation is a good thing in itself, and is to be 
taken as a true measure of prosperity in a na- 
tion ora community. This tendency was most 
amusingly shown inalmost all our journals last 
year in the discussion upon the results of the 
census. It seemed to be taken for granted 
that it is vastly better to have five hundred 
people in a town than four hundred, and a 
million and a half in a city than a million; yet 
upon reflection scarcely anything could appear 
more absurd than this assumption. 

As you so weli say, ‘‘ The most likely way 
for any nation to be happy is for all the indi- 
viduals in it to be happy,” and I think that it 
would be difficult to prove that this universal 
happiness is sure to result from a rapid in- 
crease in population. To my mind, the really 
vital and alarming fact is, that, under the 
present conditions of our civilization, society 
is continually dying at the top. In the lowest 
walks of life, and especially in the most crowd- 
ed parts of our great cities, and where the means 
of livelihond are most meagre and most preca- 
rious, the capacity for reproduction, following 
early marriages or illicit unions, seems as illi- 
mitable as it is unrestrained, while in the more 
prosperous and weil-to-do classes marriages oc- 
cur later and the number of offspring becomes 
less; and in the majority of famiiies which 
have experienced several generations of com- 
parative ease and culture, the numbers become 
stationary, then decline, and finally the fami- 
lies themselves, so far as public knowledge 
goes, become extinct. 

This, in its two aspects—the crowding into 
life at the bottom of the scale, the rapid thin- 
ning out at the top—is no light matter. In- 
deed, it seems to me to so far exceed in impor- 
tance every other fact in sociology as to ren- 
der any speculation upon social conditions, or 
any proposed remedy for social evils, which 
fails to take it into account, comparatively, if 
not absolutely, worthless, Thanks to our com- 
mercial system, we may assume that of late 
years there has always been enough food in 
existerce for the existing population, and food 
is the necessary condition of continued life 
and all life’s possibilities, It is true that this 
food has not always reached the mouths which 
were waiting for it, but, alas! it seems likewise 
true that this has been the sole effective con- 
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servative influence which kept matters from 
becoming worse than they actually have been. 
The fact upon which Malthus so much insist- 
ed, that population tends to increase more ra- 
pidly than the means of subsistence, is a fact 
as regards the poverty-stricken classes of all 
great cities, and, in my judgment, no scheme of 
social reform, Socialistic or Anarchistic, can 
ever by any possibility be effective in the re- 
moval of misery and degradation which does 
not recognize this fact, and in some way tend 
to restrict increase in the lowest stratum of 
the ‘‘dependent classes.” The struggle for ex- 
istence which Darwin showed characterizes 
all organic life, is as positive in the human 
family as elsewhere, and it can only be happi- 
ly controlled by the exercise of intellectual 
power. 

Whether in the case of families of long 
standing there is an inevitable tendency to 
actual infertility such as must result in their 
extinction, isnot yet clear; the accumulated 
data are insufficient to base a conclusion upon, 
That there is a considerable cecrease in fertili- 
ty seems certain, but other causes may account 
for much of the result which might mistakenly 
be traced to this. 

Whether means can be found to combat ef- 
fectively the two tendencies which | have de- 
scribed remains to be decided, and until this is 
decided, the future of our civilization is an 
uncertain quantity. Considering, however, 
the horribly rapid growth of our great cities, 
with the thousands and tens of thousands bhud- 
died together in their swarming tenement- 
house districts, the problem is one which is 
ever pressing more and more strongly for a 
solution. WILLIAM Potts. 


May 23, 1891. 





ETCHINGS AND PHOTOGRAVURES. 


To THe Eprror OF THE NATION: 

Str: May I state in reply to Mr. Hamerton 
that | have never “‘ tried to depreciate etching”? 
Certainly, in the illustration of books, repro- 
ductions of pen drawings have taken the place 
of etchings; but to say this does notimply tbat 
the artistic value of etching has been lessened. 
As an etcher and a pen draughtsman I can 
appreciate both arts. And if both could be 
printed with letter-press, I should practise the 
one as much as the other.— Yours truly, 


JOSEPH PENNELL, 
LONDON, May 12, 1891, 


Notes. 


Harrers & Bros. will publish directly Mar- 
garet O. W. Oliphant’s ‘Memoir of the Life 
f Laurence Oliphant and of Alice Oliphant 
his wife,’ in two volumes; ‘A Flying Trip 
around the World,’ by Elizabeth Bisland; 
Matthew Arnold’s selection from the Poems 
of Wordsworth; and * What to Eat—How to 
Serve It,’ by Christine Terhune Herrick. 

D, Appleton & Co, will add to their summer 
series of light reading ‘ From Shadow to Sun- 
light,’ a novelette by the Marquis of Lorne. 

Dr. Julius Froebel has finally yielded to the 
importunities of his friends and the wishes of 
his publisher, and abandoned his original in- 
tention of not permitting the second volume of 
his autobiography, ‘Ein Lebensiauf,’ to be 
issued until after his death. After revising 


the manuscript and changing some forms of 
expression which might be offensive to persons 
still living, but without omitting anything of 
importance or modifying his views in the slight- 
est degree, he has now placed it in the hands 
of the printer, and the appearance of this 
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valuable contribution to the recent and con- 
temporary political history of Germany and 
of Europe may be expected at an early date, 
Froebel’s vigorous old age, which promises yet 
many years of life, seemed to render any fur- 
ther delay in the publication of a work of so 
great and immediate interest to the present 
generation undesirable. 

By the death of the retired Prof. Eduard 
Wilhelm Reuss at his home near Strassburg on 
April 15, Germany has lost one of her chief pio- 
neers in the contiguous previnces of modern 
Protestant theology and Oriental scholarship. 
Reuss, born at Strassburg July 18, 1804, was 
strongly attached and always remained true 
to his native city, which no promises of aca 
demical preferment could ever induce him to 
leave. Physically slight, he possessed marvel- 
Jous powers of endurance, and in this respect 
resembled Ddllinger, with whom he had, be- 
sides vast learning and a tenacious memory, 
quite a number of marked intellectual traits in 
common, As one might naturally expect from 
their respective confessions or systems of faith, 
the Protestant was stronger in Biblicism and 
hermeneutics, and the Catholic more at home 
in ecclesiastical history and dogmatics. Reuss 
was diligent with his pen to the very last, and 
among his posthumous yapers are numerous 
poems, dissertations, and extended records of 
his thoughts and experiences in the form of 
diaries which, it is to be hoped, will be given 
to the publie. 

It will rejoice the bearts of bibliophiles as 
well as of Biblical students to learn that the 
famcus Greek manuscript of the New Testa- 
ment, which dates from the fifth century and 
constitutes one of the chief treasures of the 
Vatican Library, where it is weli known to 
scholars by its catalogue number 1209, is now 
being phototypically facsimiled by order of 
Pope Leo XIIL, who intends to present a copy 
of the work to each of the principal libraries 
of Christendom. It is to be hoped that none of 
our large public and university libraries wiil 
be overlooked by the official dispensers of this 
generosity. 

‘Des Herrn Friedrich Osi’s Erlebnisse in 
der Welt Bellamy’s’ is the title of a 
novel by Konrad Wilbrandt, a member of the 
German Imperial Diet and a writer of some 
note on political and economical topics. The 
experiences of Friedrich Ost are intended to 
show the practical difficulties that would 
necessarily arise from a State monopoly of all 
the social, political, domestic, industrial, and 


recent 


intellectual activities of mankind as imagine 
and described by Bellamy in ‘ Looking Back- 
ward’; and to prove that this millennial gold 
en age of the future, like the mythical golden 
age of the past, is merely a poet’s dream. 
About three years ago Mr. Theodore Kirch- 
hoff of San Francisco made a trip to Hawaii, 
an account of which he now publishes under 
the title of ‘Eine Reise nach Hawaii’ (E. Stei- 
ger). He manages to convey a considerable 
amount of useful information of the 
tion guide-book variety, and his way 


regula- 
f put- 
ting it might be pronounced quite inoffensive 
except for an occasional lapse into a frcetious- 
ness which, being of the stereotyped beer- 
commers style, is not always in the best of 
taste, 
‘Hassan le Janissaire’ (Paris: Armand 
Colin & Cie), by Léon Cahun, purports to be 
an historical novel with its scene laid in Turkey 
in the sixteenth century; it might as well bein 
China in the first century, for its characters 
are nothing but marionettes, and its incidents 
are of asufficiently blood-curdling description 
to suit any age or country. It might be re- 
garded as a new type of the prevailing dialect 


story, being plentifglly larded with Turkish 
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words whieh convey no meaning to the reader 
and add to the indigestibility of the book. 

*Se-ame and Liles” has just been added to 
the ‘ Brantw i Edition’ of Ruskin's Works 
published in this country, by authority, by 
Charles FE, Merrili & Coa Prof. Norten fur 
nishes again an inir du 

G. P. Putnam's Sons have issued a popu'ar 
edition, in a single volume, of Prof, Charlies } 
Ricbardson's ‘American Literature (1607-]SS 
It is in everg respe a presentable book, and 
the purchaser will, in view of the lower price, 
forgive the retention of two indexes, whereas 
their amalgamat might have been oked 
for The original two volumes, it w e re 
membered, appeared ata terva “sO and 
ISSs 

Mrs. Hawthorne's * Notes Engiand and 
Italy’ were made | by the re ant 
author a little n e tha tw vY Vears ag 
They now appe ew with a ec 7 
print (Houghtor Mitt = 4 at “ ay 
portrait of Mrs. Hawthorne etesed by Scheff 
The Italian portion is quite (two-thirds of the 
volume, and is largely devoted to worksof art. 

The same publishers semi us the revised 
Sweetser’s ‘White Mountains’ @eventh edi 
tion) and ‘ Maritime Provinces’ (eighth edi- 
tion). They are incomparal handbooks for 
the tourist, and they are faithfully kept up 
to date, 

Mr. James Clegg, Wet Ka R ale, Fog 
land, bas got out a third edition of his ‘ Diree 
tory of S« t Ast rs, at {,« { 
Public Librari and Foreigt Otber 
topics than tl i i in the tille are 





** Fictitious Names, ete, ured be Authors and 


Bock Illustrators,” a curious arcav, “ Inittals 
Used by Authors,” * Book Collectors Wanting 
Catalogues and Reports,” “ Bibliographical 
Works of Reference,” ‘* At nt Centres of 


Printing, w 


literature and 


* Glossary of Terms Usei L 

the Book and } ing Trades”; “ Abbrevia- 
tions,” and mu her information of a conve- 
ient sort for iiterar w kers A he ist of 
second-band-t k sellers s the etest 
undertaking of al! those w av I erated, 
Mr. Clegg bas trebled the size of the previous 
edition (ISSS 

The ninth volur f Mr. Worthington ( 

Ford's ed n of e W ngs Washington 
iG. P. Putnam's Sons vers parts of three 
years, 1-80-1782. Beginning with the revolt of 


the Pennsyivacia and Jersev lines, and subse- 


the troops of Massachusetts 
va OY a cenerai state 
aredness and deficiency, it 





rof Cornwallis, and ends 


witt 


Washington's plan of campaign d 
May 1, 1782 
“ Verm 


the suspicious ce 


awn 
up at Newburgh on listurb- 
the 


nferences 


7 
ihe 


ance between the ntese’ and 
New Yorkers, and 
ef the former with the British in 


Canada, 
these pages. Was! ington’s 
out in 
from which 
the 
pay 


letter to 


private personality shines 


tion 


connec- 


with his Virginia estate, 
some of his siaves are seduced by 


sold to 
the 
of the Virginia 
movement in that 


have to be 


enemy, and others 


taxes. Of special interest is 


Benjamin Harrison, 


Speancer 
bjec'ing to the 


body to nsion Washington's mother. 





“uben Gold Thwaites’s ‘ The Colonies, 
, sketch of 
the very 

highly 
somewhat too 


nemans) is a swilt 


Set ed ha 


the down to 


1 


American colonies 
lution. it is 


the 
densed—perhaps, indeed, it is 
for the uninformed— 
and its arrangement is orderly and 
venient. After the necessary account of early 
settlements, the manual proceeds, on three 
main lines, to treat severally of the Southern, 


eve ¢ f Reve con- 


nutriment 


full of 


con- 
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Middle, and New England divisions in: their 
political, social, and economic aspects, not for- 
getting meanwhile to include the other Eng- 
lish colonies and New France. Like most com- 
pendiums, it will principally invite those able 
by previous familiarity with the subject to fol- 
low easily so rapid a movement. The subject 
is virtually a fresh one as approached by Mr. 
Thwaites. Mr. Lodge’s ‘Short History of 
the English Colonies’ is more leisurely in 
its treatment, more restricted in its scope, 
and does not anticipate the plan herein fol- 
lowed. Thepresent volume is the first of the 
‘*Epochs of American History,” a series hav- 
ing for its editor Dr. Albert B. Hart of Cam- 
bridge. Itis a pleasure to call especial atten- 
tion to some most helpful and not overdone 
bibliographical notes provided by the editor 
at the head of each chapter, which he should 
feel encouraged to continue in future vclumes, 
These aids are ma‘e in the spirit of the healthy 
activity in historical study which has been so 
stimulating a factor in Harvard College for 
the past fifteen years, so that any one desir- 
ous to pursue a larger method of investigation 
will do well to follow Dr. Hart’s notes, 

The Messrs, Putnam have reissued the valu- 
able reperto@y of ‘ Documents Illustrative of 
American History, 1606-1863,’ compiled by 
Howard W. Preston, and first published in 
1886. We observe no changes in it except ty- 
pographical. 

‘Light in Africa’ (London: Hodder & 
Stoughton), by the Rev. James Macdovald, is 
mainly an account of missionary work in Kaf- 
fraria between the years 1875 and 1887. It 
gives, on the whole, an encouraging view of 
the progress of the natives, especially in indus- 
trial education. Life at an exposel station 
during one of the frequent wars between the 
different tribes is slso graphically described. 
The most valuable chapter is that upon the ha- 
bits and customs of the natives, in which nume- 
rous interesting facts and observations relating 
to nearly every phase of native life and belief 
are to be found. Witchcraft holds, of course, a 
prominent place in their lives, but of religion 
there is almost nothing. Human sacrifices are 
absolutely unknown, and there are no very 
distinct traces of fetish. While believing in 
the existence of the spirit, the natives have 
no idea of a resurrection, yet have a crude 
conception of creation and a singular theory 
as to the origin of death, that it *‘ came into 
the world by a fraud.” Equally interesting is 
their tradition as to their migration from the 
centre of the continent, which bears such a 
close resemblance to a well-known classical 
story as to make its originality doubtful. 

The State Commissioners of the Topographi- 
cal Survey of Rhode Island are now preparing 
an edition of their map on four sheets ona 
scale of an inch to a mile, with contours, in- 
cluding the whole State and adjoining parts of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts, This large 
map is made by combination of the small 
sheets of the Government form of publication, 
with the addition of the Stateand county lines 
in a light red color. An appropriation of 
$4,500 bas been made by the Legislature for 
the preparation and distribution of the map to 
the schools and public libraries of the State, 
in this, as in the map itself, following the ex- 
ample of New Jersey. Proof sheets of half the 
map, just brought from the press, are now 
open to inspection in the exhibition of the 
Brooklyn Institute’s geograptical collection in 
Boston during the present month. The entire 
map will be about four by six feet. When 


complete, it will be on sale to the public at 
moderate cost. 
We have received the first numbers of a new 








weekly German Republican high-tariff organ, 
called the National-Zeitung, which was launch- 


ed this month in Chicago. In form (quartc) it 
is much more attractive than the generaiity of 
newspapers published in German, and its con- 
tents are varied and interesting. The editor is 
Joseph Brucker. In the second number, Julius 
Gugler of Milwaukee furnishes translations 
into German of Whittier’s new poem, ‘‘Immor- 
tality,” and Howells’s poem, ‘‘Mortality,” and 
intimates that the musical friend who called 
his attention to the former will presently set it 
to music—we presume in the German Version. 
It has not been the lot of the Quaker poet to 
be thus honored as freely as was Longfellow, 
and, indeed, we recall only bis own adaptation 
of a Frémont campaign song (‘‘ Sound now the 
trumpet warningly”) to the air Suoni la 
tromba, This song is not inciuded in his col- 
lected works, and search of it in its published 
sheet-music form has proved unavailing. 

Mr. Hamerton continues his chapters on 
“The Present State of the Fine Arts in 
France ” in the April and May numbers of the 
Portfolio (Mecmillan). He deals with Impres- 
sionism and wih the Survival of Classical 
Sentiment, throwing a good deai of light on 
the former term, and illustrating both subjects 
by reference to the works of artists in the re- 
spective categories. Reviews of W. J. Lin- 
ton’s ‘ Masters of Wood-Engraving’ and of 
Pillet’s ‘ Madame Vigée-le-Brun’ occupy con- 
siderable space in these numbers. 

In its last half-dozen issues L’Art (Macmil- 
lan) concludes the review of a century of sa- 
lonniers, or critics of art exhibitions, in 
France, gives another instalment of its cen- 
tury of engraving (1789-1889) in connection 
with the late Exposition, notices with portraits 
the composer César Franck and the painter 
Emile van Marcke de Lummen, both Freneb- 
men—though the one was born in Belgium and 
the other was of a Flemish famiily—discus:es 
Abraham Bosse and his work as en engraver, 
and has, besides, the usual mis2ellany. A 
full-page portrait in eau-forte of President 
Carnot accompanies No. 642, 

“E.” writes to us: ‘‘In your notice of 
Symes’s ‘The Prelude to Modern History’ 
(No. 1846), the critic states that ‘the Gothic 
historian Jornandes is disguised as ‘ Jordanes,’ 
and intimates that this is a slip of the pen on 
the part of the author. Such is not the case. 
‘ Jornandes’ is used by Grimm, Wackernagel, 
and other writers, but the only form of the 
name found in manuscripts and early docu- 
ments is ‘ Jordanes,’ and this is now generally 
accepted by scholars as the proper orthogra- 
phy.” 

“T, B.” writes from Leipzig: ‘In Besche- 
relle’s ‘ Dicticnnaire Naticnal’ (1856) I find, un- 
der escalier, the following quotaticn from Im- 
bert (place not given): ‘ On s’avise souvent sur 
lescalier d’un bon mot qu’on a manqué de dire 
dans Ja chambre.’” 

The strong and genial face of the late la- 
mented natrralist Joseph Leidy has been fixed 
for posterity by Mr. F. Gutekunst, Philadel 
phia, in his imperial panel series. It would 
adorn any museum, 


—The regular ecientific organization of 
‘* Psychical Research” seems to proceed apace. 
We have received the first numbers of two 
new journals devoted to the subject, one pub- 
lished in Leipzig by Abel, the other in Paris 
by Alean. The German oneis entitled Schrift- 
en der Gesellschaft fiir Psychologische For- 
schung, and is edited by Dr. Max Dessoir. 
The French one is the Annales des Sciences 
Psychiques, and is edited by Dr, Dariex. Both 
seem characterized by a severely accurate and 
critical spirit, though the contents of the An- 





nales is much more meagre than that of the 
Schriften; the only strictly new matter of fact 
in this number of the former being the record 
of four cases of ‘* veridical hallucination” 
gathered at first hand, with the accompanying 
documents, by theeditor. Prof. Charles Richet 
contributes a preface;and presumably the peri- 
odical will grow. It is to appear every two 
months, The German journal is thicker (90 pp.) 
and richer. Its most interesting contribution is 
a paper by Dr. Von Schrenk-Notzing on the re- 
lation of narcotics to hypnosis, The facts have 
been previously known, but are bere brought 
together and studied systematically for the 
first time. Non-hypnotizable persons may be 
hypnotized after taking a few whiffs of ether 
and chloroform, and then by suggestion 
made hypnotizable in future without these 
agents. By combining a small dose of chloro- 
form with hypnotic procedure complete anw:. 
thesia can be readily induced. MHashish pre- 
duces great suggestibility, without auy of the 
common hypnotic processes being used. All 
the ordinary hypnotic phenomena can be ob- 
served in persons intoxicated with this drug. 
There are many able men at work in Germany 
upon all these borderland phenomena; and 
since this new journal is the combined organ 
of the Berlin and Munich Psychical esearch 
Societies, it is fair to predict for it a vigorcus 
future, 





— Our own Anglo-American “'S. P, R.” shows 
no symptoms of diminution of vigor. Its 
Proceedings appear regularly three or four 
times a year, always with some new record of 
facts, reported so authentically, and discussed 
so impartially, as to have permanent * docu- 
mentary” importance. The collection is al- 
ready of great value. Earlier reports of super- 
normal occurrences, abundantly as they lie 
scattered through literature, are practically 
unutilizable, for the vague and _ uncritical 
character of the record raakes it usually 
easy to doubt what the alleged fact really 
was or whether it took place at all. The 
great function of a psychical-research society 
seems to be that of a sort of weather- 
bureau for catching these meteor-like pheno- 
mena as they happen, and putting them 
on record in so irreproachable a way that 
they can serve as authentic material for 
future natural philosophers to lay at the 
base of their speculations. This demands 
above alla certain longevity on the Society's 
part—the importance of its records being es- 
sentially accumulative. It demands also pa- 
tience on the members’ part, and a capacity 
tor being satisfied with a good deal of hum- 
drum detail of no very ‘ sensational” inte- 
rest. In the number just published of the 
Proceedings, there is the beginning of what 
promises to be a vigorous discussion of the evi- 
dence for clairvoyance, by Mrs. Henry Sidg- 
wick, and a decidedly interesting account, by 
M. Marillier, of certain apparitions of the Holy 
Virgin to peasants in Dordogne, which he 
s‘udied on the spot. A somewhat neurotic 
shepherd girl, Marie Magontier by name, who 
saw the Virgin one day when by accident she 
peered into a crack at the bottom of an 
old ruined wall, seems to have been able 
to infect her whole neighberhood with the 
same visual hallucination, to which, later, 
others in the open air, as well as audi‘ory hal- 
lucinations, were added in some of the sub- 
jects concerned. In the earlier days of the 
Church this would doubtless have made a first- 
rate miracie, At present the local priesthood 
is inclined to treat it as pathological. The 
possibility of collective hallucinations such as 
these probably throws light on the testimony 
in some old witchcraft epidemics, The part 
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played by the dark cavity in the wall is prob- 
ably analogous to that which the crystal plays 
in “ erystal-gezing,” 
appearances seem to stimulate the visual ** cen- 
tres” to abnormal activity. We understand 
that the American Branch of the Psychical 
Yesearch Society is not yet self-supporting, 
and would te glad to enlarge its membership. 


where dimly luminous 


Persons interested can apply to the Secretary, 
Mr. Richard Hodgson, of No. 5 Boylston Place, 
Boston, Mass. 


—Prof, White’s paper in the ‘ Harvard Stu- 
dies in Classical Philology,’ 
printed separately in pamphlet 


which has been 
form, has a 
particular interest, since it discusses in a very 
careful manner the question 
Aristophanes—that is to say, the literary evi- 
dence of the plays themselves with regard to Dr, 
Dorpfeld’s theory repeatedly referred to inthis 
journal, and set forth once more by Mr. White 
himself in his recent 
Theatre at Megalopolis, 
sues in the conclusion that ‘the Comedies of 
Aristophanes could not have been performed 
on the stage of Vitruvius”; be adds the posi- 
tive that the be 
‘*set” with great ease on the supposition that 


of the stage in 


communication on the 
His investigation is- 


suggestion Comedies can 
there was no barrier of a raised stage between 
the actors and the chorus, and this in itself 
furnishes a strong argument in favor of the 
theory. There is a great deal of ‘‘stage busi- 
in the Comedies, and Aristoph 
genious fertile in devising farcical situa- 
tions in both and 
part and mingle apparently on the same level. 


ness” anes is in- 





nd 
which actors chorus take 
cur, in 
eleven of which, on the old theory, the chorus 
the 
read the 
favor of a 


More than a score of such situations « 
. 


are on the stage, while in the remainder 
If 


in 


actors are in the orchestra. 


plays without prepossession 


we 


stage, these situations are easily conceived and 
easily ‘‘set”; they are often much more teli 
ing. If we assume the exis'ence of a stage, we 
are sometimes obliged to explain away the ob 
vious sense of the poet’s language, and we are 
left in perplexity as to what was the exact na 
ture of the action, This perplexity was felt 
one case even by the Greek scholiast on ‘' The 


in 


Frogs.” The situation is this: Dionysus, wan- 
dering in Hades, is greatly alarmed by bis at- 
tendant’s highly imaginative description of a 
hobgoblin, and in his fright appea!s to his own 
priest to preserve him. Now the priest of Dio- 
nysus sat in the centre of the front row of 


speciators, and the scholiast asks: ‘‘ How could 


the actor go round from the stage and hide 
himself behind the priest? It appears that 


the actors were not on the stage, but in the or- 
chestra.” 
sion made to the apparent necessities of 
action by an ancient commen 
theless believed that Aristophaves used an ele- 


This is a very interesting conces- 
the 
tator, who never 


vated stage. There are three similar passages 





in one of which the actor flings | cloak 
among the spectators, in another he throws 


barley-corn to them, in the last he conducts a 
young woman, Theoria, among the front seats, 
praises her charms, which are very freely dis- 
played, and palms her off on an ofticial of the 
Senate, the Prytanis, who had the honor, with 
his colleagues, of a reserved seat near the cir- 
cle of the orchestra. ‘ Do you see,” 
actor, ‘‘bow eagerly the Prytanis t 
from me?’ Now, a pantomime of this piece of 
buffounery at a distance of sixty feet from the 
flat 
In all these cases the language 


says the 


ok her 


functionary would certainly seem 
and pointless. 
implies that the action did take place as de- 
scribed, 


very 





nifi- 
Aristophanes had a fancy for closing 


—Various other situations are highly sig 
cant. 











ch the actors 
seVeral instances he 
just ir of 
If this took place on a stage, we 


his plays with a procession in wh 


i 
In 
, 


a choral dance go on 


join. 


and the chorus 
makes 1 front 
the scenery. 
should bave twenty-four persons dancing on a 
piatform six feet wide, for that is all we have 
left of the stage of Epidaurus after allowance 
the 


is made for the ‘“distegia.” In ** Achar- 
” we have from thirty to fifty 
the stage, 


provided for 


nians, *supernu- 


must 


and benches 


half the 


meraries” on 


have been number 





There is great ditticulty in ‘‘setting” such a 
scene on a stage so narrow; and we have m 
warrant for reducing the pumber of police 


men, assemblymen, ambassadors, and so on to 





ful—a Pyramus and 





a mere represents 
Thisbe e 


and others, 





Mr. Haigh 


and the * 


} Ment—as Is done by 
In the 


trata” we have a nearly equal nut 


** Peace” Lysis- 


nber on the 


stage, and some very lively action going on, 
if we are to judge by the conversation. There 
is no reason, Prof, White argues, why we 
should not take this language literally, and 





why the ;erformance should not have been 
carried out in a ‘ realistic” manner, excep* 
the necessities imposed by the assumption of a 
high and narrow stage. In more than a score 
of instances, then, the chorus and the actors 
are on the same level, and Aristophares, w} 

is vary careful in motiving his situations, 
gives no hint that there has been a change o 
level. This must be admitted by thore w 


maintain that in five passages the 


licate a change of level in the words “ ascend 
and ‘'descend,” used of actors aver and 
cataSaivev). As to these crucial passages, Prof. 
White maintains that the words are her sed 
as technical theatrical terms, surviving from 
} of Thespis and the or table 





. , . ft r ] 
his singie actor tood 


the time of Aristophanes these old-fashior 
terms were retained with comic effect, s v 
n the sense of entrance and exit, withou 
implying change of level. He quotes i 
fence of this iz terpretation he criticism of 
one scholiast on her ji Knights 
line 149 The words ‘ asce he ana 
scend,’ t should e@ noted, ar sed t ¢ 
passages oniv f a re, neve f ti ¢ rus 
More t other words used 
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Comedies of entrance and exi mply rf 
i leve T} ietaiis { the facts 
arguments are natu I re striking a 
impressive than this trief summ ary Mi 
W bite recognizes, accordingly, three periods in 
the history of the Greek stag 4 st 
time, when the actor stocd on tl 
classical time, when he stood on aleve! with th 
orchestra, in front of the proses 
Maced an epor with the loss of t 
chorus and the general vitiat f 7 
taste, he 1 doubtless sta Ipon i 
cenium trans 1 int stag Of this 
sé I peri d thes is h s : 
ne r, aprarenily, i Vitr aa the ar 
tect, nor I 1x, the antiquaria 
Some attention hav beer sed by tt 
absurd ex; f Mr. ¢ r painting St 
E < t t f H 4 : y I Xx . t« r t -7 ar 
res f ¢ ad of Marburg ands 
friars, our readers may possibly fee 
rest tk xt w . Ca der bas thus 
red « y It urs A 
of hur via’s *; ¢ 4 Se. E we I 
ie L, and runs as f ws 
D 
I 
mem 
ends 
Conra 
praese 
nu 
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jusmodi pompis renunciavit, imitatrix Christi, 


et omnino se exuit et nudavit, ut et nuda et 
nudum paupertatis et charitatis gressibus se 
queretur.’ 
In view of the at use with which the pic 8 
was gree‘ed, at s pu we by the Chantrey 
Fund as a w ’ resentative of British 
ar’, it is easy ¢t I and the guati in 
Cal ¢ es at 8O Indecent a travesty 
which outrages all the traditions of saintly 
modesty lt is not so easy to comprehend 
how any artist shou'd be so utterly lacking in 
nagination and srense of ft 8 t s 
constru beev t eal x ‘ 1 
The collect of the lk-tales of giand 
ind Ireland bas been s z ng le i that 
tisdoubtful whetl n ¢t ner ntry 
t 'T s s t rat) at ! ‘ ‘ it 
material W ha liv y lin 
ireiand ust every ¢ it Weba t rit 
ly reviewed Mr. Jer Curt s* Myths and 
t k- Lor lreland w was prais 
“ Vy atte tt re his evane ms 
terial, ar now we have t brie fly 
Beside the Fire: A ¢ n of | G 
I KOSI es, 1 tra ae ar ‘ ‘ 1 
by Dr. Douglas Hyde il { Dav Nut 
Ut the f r’ een stories t Vomime are 
s I son sey t [ were n 
r { in the rig (ine t aa . 
au r’s ‘I ir x) ta’: tt st 
are bere giv r st w ’ 
: 
text sa ~ ‘ av : 
eno wr w ¥ tr ! i r by 
s 2 Irie a ol Ww ie ana ‘ 
soft ra and y giv 
wit “xa . & t w " T < 
realy lrish ta Very 
few cf é : : pr v ‘ 
t ve irs $ s Wa tales 
} ished by ¢ Macl s; but 
s s t é w | pose:y 
’ < wi 5 « a i wl 
a ‘As + ae the n l ly 
f s 4 1 N« and te a very 
~ c ‘ t , r N ny f 
~ TY > Ave , i arall s 
i w g are & st 2 a i 
The Ta 1 Three Beasts a) 


i ine } ‘ 
with t I King relanid's 
Ss s a mix ( 1 No ‘ w 
Six M Wor and the theme 
I e Well 
f D'Yerr pare Curtin, p. @, 
King of I ete, which has a yaraliel 
G N 3 The Water of Life”: and 
p. 148," N YCarree which is composed of 
tle rf 4 anki Dead and the 
story first fo 1 ey Ce Ni i An 
t ll Nov ya i best } wn by the 
wersi ( 1 No, 8 Brother Lustig.” 
ibe <« é as writte 4 tere ng pre 
f w ! liscusses the relation be- 
twe t k-literatur f Ireland and Scot- 
, and indulges some mournf re flec- 
t $ 2 the neglect with which the language 
and lite ure of Ireland have been treated. 
Mr. Alfred Nutt has written a valuable post- 


preface, and appended a few 


Various stories, 


Altogether, Dr. 


isa valuable and welcome con- 


re 


by the side of 


the 
Edward A. Freeman. 


Siw y from 





SI 


and we sincerely trust it 
lection of Irish popular tales 


f Campbell's 
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I. The Native Nations: The Phoenician and 

Greek Settlements. Vol. II. From the Begin- 

ning of Greek Settlement to the Beginning 

of Athenian Intervention. Pp, xxxvi, 609; 

xx, 583, With maps. Oxford: Clarendon 

Press; New York: Macmillan & Co, 1891. 
In the broadest retrospect, European history 
chronicles a tremendous conflict between the 
Aryan and the Semitic races. Compared with 
this conflict, which lasted more than five-and- 
twenty centuries, the local struggles among 
the Greek, Italian, and Teutonic tribes seem 
almost insignificant. The final question to 
be decided was, from the dawn of history, not 
which Aryan people should dominate Europe, 
but whether Europe itself should not fall un- 
der Asiatic sway and be deprived of even the 
possibility of developing an Aryan civilization. 
We do not sufficiently realize how near, in at 
least two crises, the Asiatic came to victory: 
had he won at Marathon, Salamis, and 
Himera, the course of ancient history would 
have been completely changed; had he won at 
Tours, there might have been no Frankish 
Empire, with feudalism and the other influ- 
ences it bequeathed to modern times, In the 
first great onslaught Hellas was the champion 
of Europe; she defeated Darius and Xerxes on 
her own soil, and her Sicilian colonists defeat- 
ed the Cartbaginians—who were Semitic 
colonists in Africa—at Himera. Then follow- 
ed the long duel between Rome and Carthage 
for the supremacy of the world. Trium- 
phant Reme, blotting out her rival, made 
Africa and the East her tributaries, and it 
seemed as if the question were settled for ever 
—as if the Aryan were not only securely estab- 
lished in Europe, but alsu master of the men 
of Canaan. But when the Roman Empire 
crumbled, another Semitic wave poured west- 
ward; and, with wonderful rapidity, the Arabs 
swept along the southern coast of the Mediter- 
ranean, seized upon Sicily and Spain, and 
threatened to inundate all western Europe un- 
til they were checked by Charles Martel. Then 
Europe took the offensive, recovered Sicily, 
and, in the desultory and futile crusades, 
strove to regain the African seaboard and 
western Asia, Finally, just as ‘he Arab power 
declined, Asia sent forth another brood of con- 
querors, the Turks, who made vassals of the 
Saracens, and, establishing themselves in the 
Byzantine capital on the Bosphorus, overran 
southeastern Europe and menaced Italy and 
Germany. Only two hundred years have 
passed since the followers of Othman encamped 
under the walls of Vienna; and since their de- 
feat there, Europe has inch by inch driven 
them back, until but a fragment of their west- 
ern empire remains to them. But the very 
presence of the Sultan at Constantinople is a 
reminder that the ‘‘ eternal Eastern question” 
which perplexed the statesmen of young Hel- 
las, is still unsettled. Asia no longer threatens 
to enslave Europe; but she bas left a thorn in 
the side of Europe which no one dares to with- 
draw, 

In this immemorial struggle between the 
East and the West, Sicily has played an im- 
portant, often a most important, part. Her 
position as the stepping-stone between Africa 
and Europe, and as the wedge dividing the 
Mediterranean into two almost separate seas, 
predestined her to be the meeting-place and 
battle-field of the races. Though never a 
homogeneous nation herself, she has been in- 
volved in the affairs of many nations, Not 
only was she the pivot on which the struggle 
between Rome and Carthage turned, but also 
she has been the abode of Goth and Saracen, 
of Norman, German, and Spaniard; she has 
been the spoil of the House of Anjou and the 





House of Bourbon, and, finally, under the 
House of Savoy, she has been united to Italy. 
Sbe is the most cosmopolitan of lands: on her 
soil all peoples have mingled to form a compo- 
site people in which Italian traits now pre- 
dominate, mixed with traits inherited from 
Greek or Arab ancestors. No other island ex- 
cept Britain has had so eventful a history; but 
Sicily had already lived two lives, in the very 
centre of the world’s conflicts, before Britain 
had a life that interested the world at all. 
Considering, therefore, the range and variety 
of Sicily’s experience, it may seem strange 
that no one has hitherto written a first-rate 
history of Sicily. The reason, however, is 
obvious: the undertaking is almost too vast, 
requiring as it does a knowledge not only of 
what happened in the island itself during 
twenty-five centuries, but also of univer- 
sal history throughout all that time. A com- 
plete narrative would include not only the 
deeds of Hiero and Hannibal, of Roger, Frede- 
rick II., and Garibaldi, but also a broad state- 
ment of the general currents of human pro- 
gress so far as these influenced, or were in- 
fluenced by, the fortunes of Sicily. 

To supply this want has been for years the 
ambition of Prof. Freeman, and we have at 
last the first two volumes of his work, which 
he hopes to bring down to the time of Frede- 
rick 11. He originally proposed to treat of 
Sicilian history during thé Norman period, but 
in studying his material he became convinced 
that, in order to make medixval Sicily intelli- 
gible, he must go back to the beginning; he 
felt that the real significance of the island’s ca- 
reer comes from the part she played in that in- 
veterate conflict between Europe and Asia to 
which we have briefly referred; and so, un- 
daunted by the magnitude of the task, he set 
himself to write the history of Sicily from the 
earliest timer, when fragmentary records dis- 
appear in myths and legends, The key to his 
treatment is found in this sentence, which he 
quotes from Grote (vol. v, p. 277): 


‘*We are here introduced to the first known 
instance of that series of contests between the 
Phoenicians and Greeks of Sicily which, like 
the struggle between the Saracens and the 
Normans in the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
after the Christian era, were destined to deter- 
mine whether the island should be a part of 
Africa or a part of Europe—and which were 
only terminated, after the lapse of three centu- 
ries, by the absorption of both into the vast 
bosom of Rome.” 


The scale on which Mr. Freeman works may 
be inferred from the fact that these first two 
volumes (of nearly 1,200 octavo pages) bring his 
narrative down only to the year B. ©. 433 ; yet 
the authentic history of Sicily cannot be said 
to begin before the seventh century, and then 
it can be gathered only in scraps. Before the 
seventh century, and long afterwards, con- 
jectures and myths are our only guides, to be 
confirmed by what hints archeology and phi- 
lology can give. Of the aboriginal inhabi- 
tants of the island we know nothing; the first 
distinct tribes were the Sikans, who may have 
come from the Iberian peninsula ; the Sikels, 
who seem to have been related to an early 
Italian people; and the Elymians, about whore 
origin even so expert a guesser as Mr, Free- 
man offers no plausible suggestion. Some 
time later than the eleventh century the Phe- 
nicians made settlements on the northwestern 
shores of the island, and three of these settle- 
ments—Panormos, Motya, and Eryx—grew to 
be prosperous towns, which, in the seventh 
century, looked to Carthage, the great Pkceni- 
cian power in Africa, for protection. In B. Cc. 
735, the first Greek settlement was planted at 
Naxos by men of Chalcis, and in the following 





year, Corinthians founded Syracuse, Thence- 
forward, for more than two hundred years, 
the work of Greek colonization went on, 


It was about B. c. 580 that the first recorded 
struggle between the Greeks and Phoenicians 
occurred, when Pentathlos led a body of 
Rhodians and Cnidians to settle on the west- 
ern coast, and they were driven away by the 
Pheenicians. But not till a century later did 
the irrepressible conflict between the races 
come to acrisis, Then, when Xerxes massed 
all the power of Asia to crush Hellas, the Car- 
thaginians sent their armies to aid their Pho. 
nician brothers in overwhelming the sons of 
Hellas in Sicily. At Himera the contest was 
fought; the Punic host was routed, and Greek 
Sicily had a respite from barbarian aggres- 
sions during nearly three generations, During 
this interval, Syracuse and Acragas rose to 
the meridian of luxury and power, and several 
other cities fell but a little behind them. The 
early tyrants, Gelon and Hiero at Syracuse, 
and Theron at Acragas, enjoyed only a brief 
ascendancy; yet it was tothem, and to their 
imitators elsewhere, that the Greek cities of 
Sicily owed the erection of many of those 
monuments whose ruins now attest the power 
and culture of that pericd. From ps. c. 472 to 
B, C. 433, Sicily was free alike from native 
oppression and foreign interference, although 
would-be despots harassed her from time to 
time and there was more than one quarrel be- 
tween city and city. By far the most inte- 
resting episode during these forty years was 
the unsuccessful attempt of Ducetius, a Sikel, 
to set up a Sikel kingdom. After him, the 
Hellenization of his tribe went on so rapidly 
that the Sikels themselves became one in in- 
terests and fortune with their Helienic con- 
querors, Mr. Freeman’s second volume ends, 
it will be seen, on the eve of the outbreak of 
the Peloponnesian war, the most dramatic and 
important of whose campaigns was to be 
waged in Sicily. 

This first epoch is illustrated by the career 
of a few conspicuous men—of the tyrants 
above mentioned, of Phalaris and Empedocles, 
of Dorieus, Hippocrates, and Anaxilas—and 
Mr. Freeman has done well, in the absence of 
larger information about the people, to dilate 
upon these. The chief sources from which he 
could draw his facts, the works of Herodotus, 
Thucydides, and Diodorus, are often so scanty 
that he has also ransacked Greek poetry for 
every reference to early Sicilian affairs; and 
at least two Greek poets, Simonides and Pin- 
dar, have supplied him with material. That 
poetic side-lights are better than utter dark- 
ness, no one will deny; but we believe that the 
tendency of modern scholars is to overesti- 
mate the value for historical purposes of these 
poetic hints, If, in the far future, the only 
record that men possessed of Napoleon should 
be Manzoni’s ode—if nothirg were then known 
of Cromwell but Marvell’s ode—historical stu- 
dents would doubtless attempt to reconstruct 
the history of Cromwell and Napoleon; but 
can we believe that their patchwork could con- 
tain more than those poems contain? Is it 
not time to be more wary of conclusions drawn 
from stray phrases in the classic poets—to sus- 
pect the solidity of an historic edifice based on 
the fragment of an ancient statue or a bit of 
pottery? We would not for a moment dis- 
parage the use of these and similar aids, but 
we would insist that their authority can be, at 
the most, only partial and corroborative. 
More than once, after the expert has restored 
a mutilated statue to the satisfaction of archx- 
ologists, the missing fragments have been un- 
earthed, and have been found to differ widely 
from the ‘' restoration,” 
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We feel the want of caution in Mr, Free- 
man’s work, especially his first volume, where 
facts are few and conjectures many. Indeed, 
without adding the most liberal supply of con- 
jectures, no one could stretch the account of 
Sicily from prehistoric times down to the mid- 
dle of the fifth century Bc. through nearly 
600 pages: all the facts, together with a con- 
ci-e statement of the legends and theories, 
could be adequately told in a sinall frac:ion of 
tbat space. But Mr. Freeman does not sufti- 
ciently discriminate between the functions of 
the historian and the func ions of the arch@o- 
logi-t. He devotes much of his attention to the 
topography of the ancient towns ; he describes 
those ruins that remain, and speculates as to 
the probable site of lost monuments and cities, 
He requires, for instance, two pages for stat- 
ing that Sicily’s shape is not exactly triangu- 
lar, the western angle being somewhat blunt- 
ed ; he debates whether a town started at the 
foot of a hill and crept to the top, or started 
at the top and crept to the bottom; he dwells 
upon the probable changes in the harbor of 
Panormos, This is much as if we should find 
in a history of the United States a long and 
minute description of the Great 
Mound or of Dighton Reck. Temptations 
like these Mr. Freeman, in the case of Sicily, 
cannot resist. In proportion asa question is 
hazy, his attitude towards it is not, ‘‘ What do 
we know about this?’ but, ‘‘ What can we 
infer?” This method causes an _ historical 
work to resemble those German editions of the 
classics in which five lines of text are an ex- 
cuse for ten pages of comments. Let one case 
serve to illustrate many: less than two pages 
sufficed to Grote for stating all that is known 
about Phalaris; Mr. Freeman’s discussion of 
Phalaris covers fourteen pages in the body of 
the work and an appendix of twenty pages in 
small type. 


Servent 


We lay stress on this subject because we be- 
lieve that it involves the fundamental princi- 
ples which should guide the historian. During 
the past helf century there has sprung up a 
body of writers devoting themselves to that 
amiable fiction, ‘ the history.” 
They might as well pursue the science of 
prophecy; for if history were a science, in the 
strict meanirg of the word, the historian 
would not only know absolutely all the mo- 
tives and actions of men in the past, but 
he would also be able to foretell the future. 
But the most ‘‘scientific” historian in the 
world did not foresee on April 13, 1865, that 
President Lincoln would be assassinated with- 
in forty-eight hours; and who would have pre- 
dicted two years ago the dismissal of Bismarck 
by the heady young Kaiser? The term “ sci- 
ence,” as we understand it, cannot properly 
be applied to human events in which the un- 
expected may at any moment upset all caleu- 
lation. What is really meant by the “science 
of history” is that tue historical student 
strives to sift evidence accurately, to state 
facts impartially, and to eliminate so far as he 
can the personal equation from his results; 
and he has been wonderfully assisted by the 
great advance made by the true sciences in re- 
cent times. A man may, however, succeed in 
all these endeavors without being a great his- 
torian. Mere accuracy and ability to heap up 
facts do not suffice ; there must accompany 
these qualities imagination—the power to see 
through facts to causes—and the artist's power 
of classification and expression. A history is 


science of 


worth, at the last analysis, only as much as 
the historian’s personality ; it is not only a 
record, but a commentary; and whereas toa 
smail man the most stupendous episodes seem 
smiall, to the great mind the smallest event is 








mightily significant. Long before the “ science 
of history’ was dreamt of, Thucydides wrote 
a history, and Tacitus another, which all the 
“scientific” historians in the world to-day 
would try in vain to equal. Oue characteristic 
of this modern school is to overburden their 
pages with erudition ; another is the absence 
To 
the average *‘ scientific historian ” the past isa 


of imagination, of vividness, of charm. 


vast cemetery whence he abducts cadavers for 
dissection, 

How far Mr. Freeman’s adherence to the 
scientific method of writing—it would be more 
appropriate to say of accumulating—bistory 
bas led him to cumber his work with matters 
which only indirectly bear upon it, we have 
alrealy hinted. 
currents of human progress is as evident as 
that he has not the gift of describing them in 
a master’s fashion. He labors so hard to be 
precive that he hastoo littlecharm. He carries 
antithesis and repetition beyond all bounds. 
If such a as the 
rugged, ‘‘The gods were the gods of 


That he sees clearly the great 


sentence following seems 
the 
netherworld, but their very nature as gods of 
the netherworld made them also gods of the 


hig (i, 9S), what shall we call this 


h places” 


pussage ¢ 


‘* The English settlement in Britain, with all 
that it was slowly to lead to in after ages, was 
not, at thetime, an advance in civilzition. 
In truth, as an advance of heathen destroyers, 
it was eminently the opposite, But the ad 
vance of the Greek over the Sikel was in every 
way the advance of the higher over the lower 
man. The English adrance in America was 
so far more strongly. For the advance of the 
Greek against the Sikel was after all only the 
advance of European against European; it 
was the advance of kinsmen to whom the 
lamp had been first handed against kinsmen 
who had lagged lehind them in the race” 
(i, 319-20). 


Such a style might be excusable ina text- 
book of chemistry, or in the composition of a 
child who had not yet been taught the use_of 
proncuns; but in an historical work which is 
to be read as literature, how can we excuse it ! 
Mr. Freeman has so long been known as a 
spelling-reformer that it is hardly worth while 
to quarrel with bim on that score now, tut we 
may fairly ask that he be consis'ent. On one 
page we find Aeschylus and Sophokl-s, on oth- 


ers, Aristotle and Sokratés ; why this discri 
mination? Or, if we are suffered to write 
Macedonia, why are we forcad to write 


Epeiros? But into the mysteries of c'assical 
spelling-reform we will not venture tointrude. 
The use of wra, phenomena, prae-historic, 
etc., is a reversion to antiquated forms which, 
being unnecessary, seems pedantic 

It will be observed that our edverse criti- 
cism falls in the main on the method which 
Mr. Freeman bas pursued—a method which, 
beiieve, can never produce an historical work 
of the highest order. But we recognize and 
applaud the diligence with which he has ga- 
thered bis materials, the breadth of his eru- 
dition, the patience with which he has exa 
mined every line and literally turned every 
hat bore an allusion to his subject 
And if the reader be disappointed because ail 
this industry and learning have not created a 
vivid, terse, and charming history, he will 


we 


stone 


nevertheless acknowledge that there is scat- 
tered up and down these two volumes, asin sn 
encyclopedia, a vast deal of information con- 
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fifty-six appendices the specialist 
da further discussion 
questions in archeology and classical lore 
io specialists are of more interest than 
the lives and deeds of men. It is to be hoped 
that, in the succeeding volumes, Mr, Freeman, 


cerning ail things Sicilian as late as 8B 
And in the 
will fi of those moot 


) 


whicl 





ee 


having reached a period concerning which 
historians have left ample re 


the 


confemporary 


cords, will devote himself to swift and 


strong narration of events, leaving the critical 
exegesis of texts and the putting forward of 
conjectures to German students who excel 
therein. 

A word should be said in praise of the make- 


} 


up of these volumes. Each has a full table of 


contents, marginal rubrics, maps, aud ao in 
dex. 
It isa pity, therefore, that each volume should 


The paper and press work are excellent 


have several j;ages of corrections and addi 
tions, which might bave been distributed in 
their proper places in the text. We have 


marked a g 
cluded in the 


space to set them clown here 


edly number of misprints not tn 


list of errata, but we have no 


STRATMANN'S MIDDLE ENGLISH 


DICTIONARY, 

A Middle English Dict rt By Francis 
Henry Stratmann, New edition, rearrang 
ed, revise], nd en arty iby lienry Bradley 
Oxford: The Clarendon Press : New York 


Macmi lan, 


Tre appearance of a Middle English Diction 


ary, though but a new edition, is by no means 


insignificant. No period in our language his 





tory is more important for an understanding 
of present English, and none has been so lack- 
ing in those proper aids to study, grammars 
and dictionaries. The gr iar of Middle 
English is yet to be written, the Chaucer 
Grammar of Ten Brink, invaluable as it is 


for the great part of the fourteenth century, 


being still inadequate for all periods, and for 






other dialects than the Midland In the mat- 


ter of dictionaries, the case has been worse, 
The great dictionary of MA‘roer has not yet 


reache 1 the middle of the a phal et. Mtrat- 


mann’s dictionary, last issued with supplement 
in ISS!, left much to be desired, as must have 
work in so wide a 
had 
work in 


is this cor- 


rad t 
Pst 


been the case with the 


field. Appreciating this, Dr. Stratmann 


nearly completed a revision of his 
rred. It 


ch is now issued by the Cla- 


ISM, when bis death oecu 
rected edition wt 


rendon Press, under the editorship of Henry 
Rradley. 
suggested on the issue in 


E iglish 
take account 


The first question 
England of a new work connected with 


philolegy, is, ** How far does it 
resu 
many!” For it 
Eng and not only have German methods been 
itable results of the 


trustwor hy investiga- 


of the ts of pr 1 ological research in Ger- 


is a lamentable fact that in 


sneered at, but the indu! 
most painstaking and 
tion have often been wholly disregarded. It 
is a pleasure to note, therefore, that, in the 
book before us, British prejudice bas not pre- 
using work of German 
olars, and largely on this account the new 
volume wi!l be most important to the student 
of Middie English. 

Some of the superiority over 
former editions of Stratmann are indicated 
in the preface. They are, a more exact defi- 
nition of words, Stratmann having paid little 
attention to this; a strict alphabetical ar- 
rangement, except for one or two modifications 
easily understood; the marking of vowel quan- 
tity to a much greater extent than hitherto at- 
tempted; the revision of etymologies, and the 
addition of many words, especially those of 
Romance origin, so largely omitted by Strat- 
mann. Even asto the unremedied defects of 
the former book, the editor disarms criticism 
by frankly acknowledging the advantage of a 
different course in many cases. Here may be 


vented the latest 


sch 


points of 
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placed the failure to separate all doublets re- 
sulting from adoption of a word through two 
channels, as English chase and catch, chatel 
and cattle, desk and dish; the verification of 
all references and their insertion in manuscript 
spelling; the indication of Middle English 
open and close e, o, both long and short, and 
the separation of palatal g from the guttural 
and dental-palatal consonants, 

The marking of Middle English quantity is 
not easy, but the attempt is to be heartily 
commended. Mr. Bradley’s plan of marking 
in a different way the new long vowels, while 
perhaps not objectionable, is hardly neces- 
sary, since the lengthening conforms to fairly 
definite rules well known to students of the 
language, and the addition of the Old Englisb 
word in most cases of Germanic origin shows 
clearly enough the original quantity. Some 
objections might be made to Bradley’s state- 
ment of the laws of lengthening, since it is at 
variance in several particulars with that laid 
down by Ten Brink in his Chaucer Grammar, 
and that given by Kluge in the recently issued 
‘Grundriss der Germanischen Philologie,’ More- 
over, full account does not seem to have been 
taken of the later development of the lan- 
guage, as throwing light on Middle English 
quantity ; for it must be assumed that vowels 
whose later changes are wholly normal must 
have had in ME., or late ME. at least, the 
quantity of vowels in other words of the same 
category. Toillustrate, the i of climben should 
be long, both because of the general rule that 
i is long in ME, before mb, nd, ld, and because 
in no other way could we account for our 
word climb, So the lengthening of o, open 
and close, before mb is evident from present 
English comb, womb, tomb, while in lamb the 
ME. word was long, though our word must 
have come from a form retaining its short a. 
Sweet even adds dumb to the list of words with 
long vowel before mb. Similarly, the length- 
ening before r + voiced consonant, while 
it may not have been universal, might bet- 
ter be marked in words which are distinctly 
separate in present English because of such 
lengthening. Examples are, board, hoard, 
weird (long in OE. even), and beard, the last of 
which is alone marked long by Bradley. 
Wholly unmarked are the lengthened vowels 
before n + palatal g, even when the modern 
forms show the quantity conclusively. Ex- 
amples are change, grange, strange, stranger, 
danger, manger, angel—the last not from OE. 
engel, as implied by Bradley, but from the old 
French word, The recognized lengthenings of 
OE. monosyliables are usually noted, but we is 
given short, and our thou is marked both long 
and short. In some other cases there is lack of 
consistency. For instance, hol ‘iollow’ is 
short, while col ‘coal’ is long. In fact, both 
were long in ME., probably lengthened before 
the close of OE. times. So while vowels in 
open syllables of Germanic words are usually 
marked long, beren ‘to bear’ and barin ‘to 
bare’ among the b’s are not marked, although 
the similar word swerien, ‘to swear,’ receives 
its proper length. Lengthening of e before nd 
is not marked, though both Sweet and Kluge 
give examples of it; and such a word as taste 
has long a, while best, ‘ beast,’ is unmarked. 
In general, the quantity of originally un- 
stressed syllables in Romance words is not in- 
dicated, although many of them had become 
long, owing to shifting of stress, as early as 
the fourteenth century. Following Stratmann, 
Bradley indicates the quantity of these words 
only in the earliest time. 

But the most striking omission is in not in- 
dicating the difference between open and close 
e, 0, long and short, at least so far as it is 








fairly evident from the later outgrowth of the 


speech, Mr. Bradley himself recognizes this 
by saying that the open o (long and short) 
‘ought to have been used for Middle-English 
o, when representing an Old-English a” long 
and short. It is true such distinction would 
be pioneer work, like that of marking quanti- 
ty, but it is to be regretted it was not begun 
in so good a book, Moreover, to one who 
looks upon language as a physiological de- 
velopment under determinate laws of sound- 
change, it is perplexing to see ranged side by 
side, without any indication of difference, 
words whose phonetic quality has been dif- 
ferent at every successive stage of the lan- 
guage. For example, the separation of ME. 
open and close é is by no means so difficult as 
it would at first seem. Both é’s appear in 
modern English asi, with the spellings e, ee, 
te, ei, ea. But until the eighteenth century 
words with ea were distinct from the others. A 
comparison with Oldand Middle English shows 
that words spelled now with ea and having the 
7 sound must have had open é in ME., and that 
this alone can account for a distinction kept 
up for three centuries, The only exceptions 
are a few words with ee springing from open é 
in early ME., which must as certainly have 
become close é in late Middle or early modern 
English. It should be said that some indica- 
tion of the quality of vowels is given by the 
editor in his retention of the early @ for open 
é, but this should have been supplemented by 
the recognition of the close é as well. The 
problem of marking open and close o, long 
and short, is even less difficult. Not only OE. 
long @ became ME. open long 6, although 
sometimes retaining the traditional spelling 
with @ in the earliest period, but words which 
show long close 6 at present presuppose an 
open vowel in the ME. time. Examples are 
numerous, as our stone, boat from OE. @, and. 
gold, hole from OE. short open o by lengthening 
in ME, Theseparation is the more easy because 
ME. long close 6 bas regularly become long @, 
as in gloom, bloom, tooth, goose, ete. 

The palatal and guttural g’s should have been 
separated also, since the palatal quality which 
precedes our g was almost, if not quite, as dis- 
tinct in ME. as it has become iu later times. 
The separation has been made in the smaller 
ME. dictionary of Mayhew and Skeat, besides 
being usual in glossarie:, Bradley’s introduc: 
tion of German i for the umlaut of OE, u rep- 
resents, of course, the phonetic value of the 
umlaut in Southern English, but not in the 
Midland and Northern dialects, where the 
umlaut of u was constantly represented by i, 
showing it had become unrounded, 

Without seeking for errors especially, some 
have been noticed which show carelessness at 
least in giving OE. words. Under dust the 
OE. word should bave a long vowel, the @ be- 
ing for original w+n. Our fever, ME. fefre, 
should have long é both in Old and Middle 
English, although unmarked by the editor in 
either case. It has been generally accepted 
also, that OE. lyte/, *‘ little,” bas a long vowel, 
as may be seen from Kluge’s ‘ Etymologisches 
Worterbuch,’ or the OE, grammar of Sievers. 
Under rechen the OE. forms should be récan, 
reccan, net réccan, ef. Kluge under geruhen. 
After ME. stirép should be given OE. stigerap 
if one follows Kluge, or stigr@p as often, but 
not stigrap with shorti. The OE. word from 
which ME. snare, ‘‘ snare, noose,” is derived 
is snearh, not snear, the two consonants rh 
alone accounting for the breaking ea. In giv- 
ing OE. words there is no distinction between 
original e, and e the umlaut of a, nor is there 
recognition of OE, dialectic forms, It would 
have been comparatively easy to give West 





Saxon forms in all cases, or to have indicated 
dialectic peculiarities, 

It isnot to be expected, perhaps, with our 
present knowledge of the subject, that all ety- 
mologies in such a work should be correct, but 
we are surprised to see the too common Eng- 
lish reference of our word silly to OE. selig, 
ME, sq@li ‘happy,’ instead of to OE. sellic 
‘odd, peculiar.’ The two words were distinct 
as late as Spenser’s time at least, if they ever 
fell together, Similarly there is no separation 
of OE, engel, and OF. angel, from which alone 
our angel could have come. There is little 
reason also to connect eurly, ME. @rlich, with 
Icl. Grligr, rather than with OE. erlice, not- 
withstanding the theory of Ten Brink that the 
adverbial ending -/y has been influenced by Icl. 
-ligr. So it is highly improbabie that trout 
could have come from OF. truite, while it 
would be a natural outgrowth of OE, tritht. 
In most cases, also, the modern Eng- 
lish phonetic equivalents are given, even 
when the word has changed its meaning, 
but sometimes these are omitted when we 
should expect them. Under runien ‘ to whis- 
per’ should be given English round, marked 
obsolete in our dictionaries, but used by 
Browning in the ‘ Ring and the Book’ and 
other poems, So, too, under gure-bléd should 
be mentioned the word of similar meaning used 
by Shakspere, gore blood, ‘Romeo and Juliet,” 
iii,, 2, 56. Without doubt the words are the 
same, the ME. wu being (as often) for a close o, 
and in this case the word belongs under gére. 
There seems to be a curiou; mistranslation 
of a Latin definition in ome of the glosses, 
ME. stert, our start, is rendered ‘start, mo- 
ment,’ where moment translates Latin momen- 
tum * a movement.’ 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, it remains 
to say that we have in this volume a much 
better book than the original Stratmann, 
more exact, more complete, more useful. Its 
issue by the Clarendon Press is a guarantee of 
almost perfect typography, and, by abbreviat- 
ing the references where possible, the book, 
with its added material, has been made no 
larger than the original dictionary. 


The Right Hon. Arthur Macmurrough Kava- 
nagh. Compiled by his cousin, Sarah L. 
Steele. Macmillan & Co, 1891. 

FREQUENTERS Of the streets of Dublin, visitors 

to the lobby of the House of Commons, be- 

tween 1866 and 1880, must at one time or 
another have been attracted by the spectacle 
of a noble head and presence being carried in 
the arms of an attendant from carriage to 
door, or from lobby to a back seat. There was 
something wrong--the being had no limb:— 
yet no painful impression was given. It ap- 
peared for the moment not so much that some- 
thing was wanting to him as that ordinary 
men were endowed with unnecessary appen- 
dages, This being was Arthur M. Kavanagh, 
the subject of the biography before us, We 
doubt whether there ever was a greater in- 
stance of aman triumphing over physical disa- 
bilities, If he had been the child of poor par- 
ents, he would doubtless have lingered out 
his days by the fireside or in the wards of a 
charitable institution. Born of one of the 
oldest and wealthiest Irish families, the direct 
descendant of Dermot Macmurrough who 
brought over Strongbow and his Norman 
knights, he was given every advantage, and, 
with the aid of appliances, became a fearless 
rider, a keen sportsman, and an enthusiastic 
yachtsmap. He travelled Europe and India, 
often enduring privations that would wear 
down men of robust constitution. Naturally 
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of a religious temperament, bis cleerfulness 
was admirable and unfailing. 

Still more remarkable was the manner in 
which he threw himself into public affairs, 








local, Irish, and Imperial. For many years 
he stood out as perhaps the ablest of the as- 
cendancy party in Ireland. He was conside- 
rate and humane to all around him. He be- 
lieved the Irish people were essentially unfit 
for self-government, but that they should be 
well and honestly governed. Asa magistrate 
he was wont to dispense justice and administer 
advice from a seat under an old oak tree near 
his hall door, Thus he and his should dispense 
justice to the masses of their fellow-country- 
men. He satin Parliament from 1806 to 1880. 
A Protestant, he represented a constituency in 
which the Catholics were to the Protestants as 
8 to 1. 
means for foreign travel, and keeping up his 
yachts and placing his children in high posi- 
tions, largely from the power to screw up the 
tents upon tenants in proportion as they delved 
and saved, his constituents were those very 
tenants. He voted to rivet the support of the 
church of the minority upon that of the ma- 





| ry, and is often wanting in balance. 


The 


The biography before us is ae laudato- 
It is, 
upon the whole, interesting, and has its value 
as a witness to the extent to which man can 


N ation. 


| tion of the vertical lantern described on 


triumph over bodily failings and maintain a | 


cheerful, healthy spirit. It is also of worth as 


| an exposition of the ideas and the hones of the 


class to which Mr. Kavanagh belonged. 


| are left in doubt as to whether the numerous 
mottoes in ancient and modern languages at | 


} 


A landlord drawing his wealth, and | 


jority; he resisted all efforts for effecting land | 


reform. In the elections of 1880 the people, 
armed with the ballot, threw off the represen- 
tation of such men. 


the heads of the chapters indicate the learning 
of the subject of the memoir, or imply the eru- 
dition of the authoress. 





Optical Projection: 
the Lantern in 
Demonstration. 
mans, Green & Co. 


By Lewis Wright. 
ISV1L, 


Long- 
I2mo, 
Mr. Wricut’s excellent work will assuredly 
be warmly we'comed by teachers and lectur- 
in it the subject of what may be termed 
illustrative projection is reduced to purely 
scientific principles, while its capabilities are 
developed and largely extended. 
try lectures are, as every one knows, very fre- 
quently and often very advantageously illus- 


ers, 


We | 


i 
| 


| Be rnard, Marie. 


A Treatise on the Use of | 
Exhibition and Scientific | 


i 


In this coun- | t 
! ” a i. 
l ~) 


trated by optical projections upon screens, and | 


This he and his biogra- | 


pher regarded as the basest ingratitude—as a | 


conclusive proof of the unworthiness of the 
people and of their weakness in being led by 
interested agivators, 

Mr. Gladstone’s measures of land reform ac- 
complished, it is to Kavanagh’s credit that he 
accepted the inevitable, and recognized that the 
only safety for his class thenceforward lay in 
the widest extension of peasant proprietorship. 
Needless to say, he was an opponent of home 
rule, an ardent admirer of Mr. Balfour. Un- 
der different circumstances he might have be- 
come a prominent leader in Irish affairs; as it 
was, be could only be an advocate of the 
maintenance of the rights of a class, 


| then 


the lantern has become a 


popular instrument. | 


It is important to give it the highest degree of | 


perfection, and this can only be done by a 


thorough study of the optical principles upon | 


which its construction 
work gives all that is, 
necessary. 


rests. Mr. Wright’s 
at present at least, 


It contains the theory and practi- 


eal construction of the lantern itself; an ac- | 


count of the different sources of light, and of 
screens and accessories of all kinds, We have 
accounts of apparatus necessary for 
scientific demonstrations and their application 
to Physiology, Chemistry, Sound, Spectral 
Analysis, Light, Heat, Magnetism, Electricity, 
and finally to Scientific Diagrams. The book 


| is very full of useful details, and is eminently 


practical, We notice no errors of moment, 
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but may in correction state that the inven 


page 
Cooke of Harvard 


167 is due to Prof. J. P. 


University. 
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NEW VOLUME OF CHAMPLIN’S 
YOUNG FOLKS’ CYCLOP_ZDIA. 
Vol. Ill. GAMES AND SPORTS. By Jounn D. CHAMPLIN, 
Jr., and ARTHUR E. Bostwick. Illustrated. $2.50. 

A compendium of all kinds of games, athletic sports, 
simple chemical and mechanical amusements. 

“No such collection has ever appeared before,”— 
Nation, 

“The most satisfactory of which we are aware.”— 
Congregationalist. 


‘“*Should form a partof every juvenile library.” 
Hartford Post. 


‘**“A mine of joy."“—N. Y, Tribune. 
HENRY HOLT & CO., Publishers, New York. 
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The lands of the ** Cape Rosier Associates *’ on 
Penobscot Bay, 50 miles nearer Boston and the 
West than Bar Harbor, Mt, Desert, are offered 
for sale in parcels o: five and ten acres and up- 
wards, These lands comprise over ten miles 
of almost continuous shore-frontage in one of 
the boldest and most beautiful sections on the 
coast, twelve hours’ journey from Boston. 
They front upon fine harbors, have beautiful 
rocky shores, beaches, woods, and mountain 
views. The drives along the shores and among 
the hills are very varied and beautiful. New 
wharves bave been built, and new connecti 
with daily trains and steamboat; established. 
In these lands is offered an exceptional oppor- 
tunity to purchase for very small sums tine 
and perfectly protected seashore estates, The 
lands will not be sold for speculation or in 
small lots. 
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The phosphates of the sys- 
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effort, and exhaustion usually 
indicates a lack of supply. The 
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phosphates, thereby relieving 
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the taste. 
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Casati's ‘Ten Years in Equatoria and the Return 
with Emin Pasha’ is now ready in two 
handsome 8vo volumes, with 
illustrations and maps, 
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Practical Household Cookery. 
Containing 1,000 Original and other Recipes. By 
E. Durer, ex-Manager of St. James Hall, etc. 

* Practical Household Cookery,’ while being compre- 
hensive and complete, offers something novel in the 
variety of its savory dishes, Italian cookery, macaronis 
and rices, etc. 

** The directions are simple and intelligible; the va- 
riety of recipes is charming and enormous; the dishes. 
their garnishing, their concoction, are all set forth with 
such clearness that even a maid-of-all-work can grasp 
the writer’s intention. We used to give our dinner- 
yatties at the ‘club,’ but since we have obtained Mr. 

Juret’s ‘Household Cookery,’ we entertain at home.” 
— St. Stephen's Review. 

“Perhaps the strongest points in the book’are those 
relating to soups, gravies,and macaroni. No expert 
chef who wants directions about these preparations 
should be without this book.”’—Hotel Register. 


Now ready, in 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
Joun Ruskin: His Lire anp 
TEACHING. 
By J. MarsHaL, Matuer. Third Edition Revised, 


This volume fs not a criticism, but simply an outline 
of Ruskin’s life and Soacming, intended for those who 
purpose a careful and detailed study of his works. 


In the Chandos Classics, in two volumes, ‘‘Library” 
style, linen boards, $1.50; or “Roxburgh,” gilt 
tops, $2.00 per set. 


Memoirs of the Life of 
Sir Walter Scott, Bart. 


By J. G. LocKHartT. 


Revised and condensed by omitting the extracts 
from Scott’s prefaces, portions of the reviews and let- 
ters not strictly biographical, and a few minor 
portions of the diary. 


Now Ready, 12mo, cloth, $1.25. An entirely new edition 
(the sixth) of 


Food and Feeding. 
By Sir HENRY THOMPSON, F.R.C.S, 


Sir Henry Thompson, besides being one of the lead- 
ing London physicians, is also a most graceful writer. 
The above book is at once a delightful, gossipy com- 
panion, and a learned and exhaustive treatise on 
dietetics and the cuisine, and probably contains Sir 
Henry's final corrections and revisions. 





Of all booksellers, or mailed free, on receipt of price, by 
the Publishers, 


3 Cooper Union, New York City. 
Best ART 
AT SMALLEST OUTLAY. 


Signed artists’ proofs of the best Etchings, costin, 
with tasteful frame from $10 to 880. Frederick Keppe: 
& Co. of Paris, and 20 East Sixteenth Street, New 
York, have just issued their illustrated Descriptive 
Catalogue (No. 8). It will be mailed on receipt of 10 
cents in postage stamps. Also high-class Water Colors. 
po corse are always welcome to call and examine these 
pictures. 


f OUSE IN CAMBRIDGE, MASS., 

for rent, unfurnished, if not rented furnished by 
certain date. Very desirable for family having mem- 
bers in Harvard University, the Annex, or in Cam- 
bridge Schools, Contains 14 rooms (including 8 bed- 
rooms), library of 1,000 volumes, billiard-table, &c., 
laundry, and all modern conveniences; open fire- 
places, and andirons for wood or portable coal 
rates. Near Brattle and Craigie Streets and Longfel- 
ow’s house ; street-cars to Boston close at hand, 

Address, 8 Mercer Circle, 
Cambridge, Mags. 


Carbolate of Tar Inhalant. 


Catarrh, Deafness, Bronchitis, Consumption, Asth- 
ma, cured at home. New pamphlet and full particu- 
lars free. Address, naming this paper, 

DR. M. W. CASE, 


809 North Broad Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 











The Nation. 
B. WESTERMANN & CO., 


Importers and Publishers, 
812 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
Now Ready, Parts 1-4, 
English-German, A-Horse. 
Vol. Il: German-English, A-Capital, 
of 


FLUGEL’S 
Larger German-English and 


English-German Dictionary. 
AN ENTIRELY NEW EDITION, 

Will be published in )2 parts at $1.00 each. 

Special terms for advance orders and Public and 


College Libraries. 
Prospectus and Specimen Pages on application, 


~ GUSTAV E. STECHERT, 


Importer of Books and Periodicals 
828 Broadway, New York. 


Employs no agents in Europe, but has his OWN 
OFFICES at 

London: 30 Wellington Street, Strand, W. C.; 

Leipzig: Hospital Strasse, 10, 
and thus has facilities SUPERIOR to those of 
any other firm. 

Books for Libraries, Proféssors, and Students 
aspecialty. Also rare and scarce books and sets 
of periodicals. 


MILLION 


BOOKS 
RARE, CURIOUS, CURRENT, IN STOCK, 
ALMOST GIVEN AWAY! 


Libraries Supplied Cheaper than ut any Book 
Store in the World, 
LIBRARIES AND BOOKS BOUGHT. 
MAMMOTH CATALOGUE FREE. 


LEGGAT BROTHERS, 


81 CHAMBERS STREET. 
3d door West of City Hall Park, NEW YORK. 


S. B. LUYSTER, 


98 Nassau STREET, NEw YORK, 
AND LONDON, ENGLAND, 


Importer of Standard English Books, 
OLD AND NEW. 


Catalogues issued bi-monthly, and sent 
gratis to any address, on application. 


F. W. CHRISTERN, 


254 Fifth Ave., between 28th and 29th Sts., New York. 


importer of Foreign Books, Agent for the leading Paris 
Publishers, Tauchnitz’s British Authors, Teubner’s 
Greek and Latin Classics. Catalogues of stock mailed on 
demand A large assortment always on hand, and new 
books received from Paris and Leipzig as soon as issued. 


ACK NUMBERS—WE CAN SUP- 

ply any number ever issued of Harper, Century, 
Scribner (old or new series), Atlantic, Forum, Popular 
rience Monthly, Cosmopolitan, St. Nicholas, and many 
others. To complete volumes or sets. Foreign maga 
zines a specialty. Correspondence solicited. A. H. 
ROFFE &,CO., 11 Bromfield St., Boston. 


S. CLARK, BOOKSELLER AND 

« Newsdealer, 34 Park Row, New York City. 

Catalogue No. 31 ready, No. 32 in immediate pros- 
pect. Gratis, free, no charge, postpaid, etc. 

Foreign Books, riodicals, Tauchnitz ritish 

Authors. Catalogues on ap- 

plication. Car. ScHOENHOF, 144 Tremont St., Boston. 


Vol. I: 


























Subscription to forei 


ARE AND STANDARD SECOND- 





hand Books. Books purchased forcash. Cata- 
logues issued. E. W. JOHNSON, 1336 B’way, N. Y. City. 





N ELEGANTLY BOUND SET OF 
the Nation for sale. Address Capt. Theo, FAvROT, 
Highland Falls, N. Y. 





ACK NUMBERS, VOLUMES, OR 
sete of | and scarce magazines, etc., for 
by H, WiLLiaMs, 195 West 10th St., N. ¥. 





RIGINAL EDITIONS ENGLISH RE- 
LEONARD Scott Pus. Co., 
231 Broadway, New York. 


views. 








[Vol. 52, No. 
THE FORUM. 


Contents for June. 


VON MOLTKE AND FUTURE WARFARE, 
Cou. THEODORE A. DonGge. 
CHURCH AND CREED. 
Rev. Dr. CHARLES A. BRIGGS, 
THE COMMONWEALTH OF AUSTRALIA, 
SiR CHARLES W. DILKE. 
THE TARIFF, 
Ion. WILLIAM MCADOO, 
THE GREAT COUNT OF 1890. 
PRESIDENT FRANCIS A. WALKER, 
OUR CHANCES FOR THE COMMERCIAL 
SUPREMACY OF THE WORLD. 
Unysses D. Eppy. 
SILVER AND THE NEED OF MORE MO. 
NEY, SENATOR WILLIAM M. STEWART. 
OUR INTERNATIONAL COPYRIGHT LAW: 
A FORECAST. HENRY Hou. 
A RATIONAL SYSTEM OF PHYSICAL 
TRAINING. 
PRESIDENT W. De Witt Hyper. 
THE NEW NORTHWEsT. 
SENATOR J. N. Donen. 


IMMIGRATION ane 


FINANCIAL: 
A GLANCE AT OUR FINANCES. 
JOEL Cook. 
WESTERN LANDS AND MORTGAGES. 
PRoF. JAMES WILLIS GLEED. 
SOUTHERN FINANCIAL INTERESTS. 
JoHN L. WILLIAMS. 
BOOKS OF THE MONTH, 
50 cents acopy. $5 a year. 


THE FORUM, New York. 





NOW READY: 
Miller’s Latin Prose for 
Colleges. 


P. Il, 
LEACH, SHEWELL & SANBORN, 


New York, Boston, Chicago. 
Se 
SILVER, BURDETT & CO., 

PUBLISHE..S, 

6 HANCOCK AVENUE, BOSTON, 
announce with satisfaction a new series of school 
readers—The Normal Course in Reading (Todd- 
Powell), unique in design, attractive in style, 
pedagogical in matter and arrangement. 


Catalogue giving full information sent, post- 
paid, on application. 


FRENCH BY READING. 


By LouisE SEyMouR HOUGHTON and Mary Hovauron , 
New York. 8vo, 333 pp. Half leather. Price, 
$1.25. 

A new method on the Inductive plan, with a view to 
the rapid and easy acquisition of a vocabulary. Four 
charming stories by modern authors form the basis, 
giving altogether a vocabulary of over three thousand 
words. Grammatical inflections and rules are given, 
as need for them arises. 

D. C. HEATH &CO., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 

JUST PUBLISHED. 
Laws of the United States Relating to 


Currency, Finance, and Banking, 
From 1789 to 1891. Compiled by CHARLEs F. Dun- 
BAR, Professor of Political Economy in Harvard 
University. 8vo, cloth, v.+09 pages. Price by 
mail, postpaid, $2.50. 3 


GINN & COMPANY, Publishers 


Boston, New York, and Chicago. 





‘CURIOUS QUESTIONS” 


The most unique and remarkable of all books. An 
ENCYCLOPEDIA of all that is rare and curious. 
It corrects common errors in matters pertaining to Art, 
Literature, and Social Life ; opens up fresh channels of 
thought and conversation, and creates intense interest 
and enthusiasm wherever introduced. You will never 
realize how many things you ought to know, and don’t, 
until you read “Curious Questions.” Send for descrip- 
tive Catalogue and terms. AGENTS WANTED. 
KEYSTONE PUBLISHING CO., Philadelphia. 


School of Drawing and Painting, 
AND DEPARTMENT OF DECORATIVE DESIGN, 


MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, BOSTON. 
For circulars and detailed information apply to the 
manager. 





"Now Ready: Volume First, INDEX to LITTELL’s | 
Living AGE. Specimen sheets mailed to any ad- 


ess. 
1135 Pine St., Philadelphia. EpWwarp RoTH. _ 








